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MY SUMMER WITH DR. SINGLETARY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF MARGARET SMITH’S JOURNAL. 








CHAPTER IIT, 
The Doctor's Match-Making. 

“ Good morning, Mrs. Barnet!” cried the Doc- 
tor, as we drew near a neat farm-house, during 
one of our morning drives. 

A tall, healthful, young woman, in the bloom 
of matronly beauty, was feeding chickens at the 
door. She uttered an exclamation of delight, and 
hurried towards us. Perceiving a stranger in 
the wagon, she paused, with a look of embarrass- 
ment. 

“ My friend, who is spending a few weeks with 
me.” explained the Doctor. 

She greeted me civilly, and pressed the Dec- 
tor’s hand warmly. 

“ Oh, it isso long since you have called on us, that 
we have been talking of going up to the village to 
see you ag soon as Robert can get away from his 
corn-field. You don’t know how little Lucy has 
grown. You must stop and see her.” 

“ She’s coming to see me herself,” replied the 
Doctor, beckoning to a sweet blue-eyed child in 
the door-way. 

The delighted mother caught up her darling 
and held her before the Doctor. 

« Doesn’t she look like Robert!” she inquired. 
“ His very eyes and forehead! Bless me! here 
he is now.” 

A stout, hale, young farmer, in a coarse check- 
ed frock and broad straw hat, came up from the 
adjoining field. 

“ Well, Robert,” said the Doctor, “‘ how do mat- 
ters now stand with you? Well, I hope.” 

“ All right, Doctor. We've paid off the last 
cent of the mortgage, and the farm is all free and 
clear. Julia and I have worked hard, but we’re 
none the worse for it.” 

“You look well and happy, I am sure,” said 
the Doctor. “I don’t think you are sorry you 
took the advice of an old bachelor, after all.” 

The young wife’s head drooped until her lips 
touched those of her child. 

“Sorry !? exclaimed her husband, “not we! 
If there’s anybody happier than we are within 
ten miles of us, 1 don’t know them. Doctor, Pll 
tell you what I said to Julia the night I brought 
home that mortgage: ‘ Well, said I, ‘that debt’s 
paid; but there’s one debt we can never pay as 
long as we live! ‘I know it, says she, ‘ but Dr. 
Singletary wants no better reward for his kind- 
ness than to see us live happily together, and do 
for others what he has done for us’ ” 

“ Pshaw!” said the Doctor, catching up his 
reins and whip. “You owe me nothing. But I 
must not forget my erruud. Boor old Widow 
Whiting needs a watcher to-night, and she insists 
upon having Julia Barnet, and nobody else. What 
shall I tell her ?” 

“Pll go, certainly. I can leave Lucy now as 
well as not.” 

“Good bye, neighbors.” 

“Good bye, Doctor.” 

As we drove off, I saw the Doctor draw his 


from the house by her mother-in-law ; and, indig- 
nant and disgusted, he had retired from all com- 


doned to her own undisciplined imagination, with 


alone have saved her—had been rudely repulsed 


petition with his formidable rival. Thus aban- 
the inexperience of a child and the passions of a 
woman, she was deceived by false promises, be- 
wildered, fascinated, and beguiled into sin. 

It is the same old story of woman’s confidence, 
and man’s duplicity. The rascally writing-mas- 
ter, under pretence of visiting a neighboring 
town, left his lodgings, and never returned. The 
last I heard of him, he was the tenant of a West- 
ern penitentiary. Poor Julia, driven in disgrace 
from her father’s house, found a refuge in the 
humble dwelling of an oid woman of no very 
creditable character. There I was called to visit 
her; and, although not unused to scenes of suffer- 
ing and sorrow, 1 had never before witnessed 
such an utter abandonment to grief, shame, and 
remorse. Alas! what sorrow was like unto her 
sorrow. ‘The birth-hour of her infant was also 
that of its death. 

The agony of her spirit seemed greater than 
she could bear. Her eyes were opened, and she 
looked upon herself with foathing and hereer 
She would admit of no hope, no consolation ; she 
would listen to no palliation or excuse of her 
guilt. I could only direct her to that source of 
pardon and peace to which the broken and con- 
trite heart nover appeals in vain. 

In the mean time, Robert Barnet shipped on 
board a Labrador vessel. The night before he 
left, he called on me, and put in my hand a sum 
of money, small indeed, but all he could then com- 
mand. 

* You will see Aer often,” he said. “Do not 
let her suffer, for she is more to be pitied than 
blamed.” 

I answered him that I would do all in my pow- 
er for her, and added that I thought far better of 
her, contrite and penitent as she was, than of 
some who were busy in holding her up to shame 
and censure. 

“God bless you for these words!” he said, 
grasping my hand. “T shall think of them often. 
They will be a comfort to me.” 

As for Julia, God was more merciful to her 
than mau. She rose from her sick bed thought- 
ful and humbled, but with hopes that transcend- 
ed the world of her suffering and shame. She no 
longer murmured against her sorrowful allot- 
ment, but accepted it with quiet and almost cheer- 
ful resignation, as the fitting penalty of God’s 
broken laws, and the needed discipline of her 
spirit. She could say with the Psalmist, “The 
judgments of the Lord are true, justified in them- 
selves. Thou art just, oh, Lord, and thy judg- 
ment is right.” Through my exertions, she 
obtained employment in a respectable family, to 
whom she endeared herself by her faithfulness, 
cheerful obedience, and unaffected piety. Her 
trials had made her heart tender with sympathy 
for all in affliction. 

She scemed inevitably drawn towards the sick 
and suffering. In their presence, the burden of 
her own sorrow seemed to fall off. She was the 
most cheerful and sunny-faced nurse I ever knew; 
and I always felt sure that my own efforts would 
be well seconded when I found her by the bed- 
side of a patient. Beautiful it was to see this 
poor young girl, whom the world still looked upon 
with scorn and unkindness, cheering the despond- 
ing, and imparting, as it were, her own strong, 
healthful life to the weak and faint; supporting 
upon her bosom, through weary nights, the heads 
Of those whv, in health, would have daamed her 
touch pollution; cr to hear her singing, for the 
ear of the dying, some sweet hymn of pious hope 
or resignation, or calling to mind the consolations 
of the Gospel and the great love of Christ. 

“T trust,” said I, “that the feelings of the com- 
munity were softened towards her.” 

“You know what human nature is,” returned 
the Doctor; “and with what hearty satisfaction 





hand hastily across his eyes, and he said nothing 
for some minutes. 

“Public opinion,” said he at length, as if pur- 
suing his meditations aloud—“ Public opinion is, 
in nine cases out of ten, public folly and imperti- 
nence. Weare slaves to one another. We dare 
not take counsel of our consciences and affections. 
but must needs suffer popular prejudice and cus- 
tom to decide ior us, and at their bidding are sac- 
rificed love and friendship, and all the best hopes 
of our lives. Wedo not ask what is right and 
best for us, but what will folks say of it! We 
have no individuality, no self-poised strength, no 


sense of freedom. We are conscious always of 


the gaze of the many-eyed tyrant. We propi- 
tiate him with precious offerings: we burn in- 
cense perpetually to Moloch, and pass through 
his fire the sacred first-born of our hearts. How 
few dare to seek their owa happiness by the lights 
which God has given them, or have strength to 
defy the false pride and the prejudice of the 
world, and stand fast in the liberty of Christians! 
Can anything be more pitiable than the sight of 
so many who should be the choosers and creators 
uader God of their own spheres of utility and hap- 
piness, self-degraded into mere slaves of propriety 
and custom, their true natures undeveloped, 


their hearts cramped and shut up; each afraid of 


his neighbor, and his neighbor of him, living a 
life of unreality, deceiving and being deceived, 
and forever walking in a vain show? Here now 
we have just lefta married couple who are happy 
because they have taken counsel of their honest 


affections, rather than of the opinions of the mul- 


titude, and have dared to be true to themselves 
in defiance of impertinent gossip.” 


“You allude to the young farmer Barnet and 


his wife, I suppose,” said I. 


“Yes, I will give their case as an illustration: 
Julia Atkins was the daughter of Ensign Atkins, 
who lived on the mill road, just above Deacon War- 
ner’s. When she was ten years old, her mother 
died; and in a few months afterwards her father 


married Polly Wiggin the tailoress, a shrewd, 
selfish, managing woman. Julia, poor girl, had a 


sorry time of it; for the Ensign, although a kind 


and affectionate man naturally, was too weak and 


yielding to interpose between her and his strong- 


minded, sharp-tongued wife. She had one friend, 


however, who was always ready to sympathize 


with her. Robert Barnet was the son of her next 
door neighbor, aboat ten years older than herself; 
they had grown up together as school compan- 
tous and playmates; and often in my drives I 
used to meet them coming home hand in hand, 
from school, or from the woods with berries and 
huts, talking and laughing as if there were no 
oe step-mothers in the world. 
reeai fell out that when Julia was in her six- 
to mea *ar, there came a famous writing-master 
ak pees He was a showy, dashing fellow, 
be a fashionable dress, a wicked eye, and a 
ss the old serpent’s when he tempted 
ee onteen Julia was one of his 
fea ; = perhaps, the prettiest of them all. 
he ‘ascal singled her out from the first, and, the 
ter to accomplish his purpose, he left the tav- 
ern, and took lodgings at the Ensign’s. He soon 
saw how matters stood in the family, and gov- 
crned himself accordingly, taking special pains to 
*onciliatethe rulingauthority. The Ensign’s wife 
young 


had a fair field. He 


and wished to get rid of her 
laughter-in-law. The writing-master therefore 
flattered the poor young girl 
by his attentions, and praised her beauty. Her 
Moral training had not fitted her to withstand 

seductive influence; no mother’s love, with 
its quick, instinctive senee of danger threatening 
't8 object, interposed between her and the tempt- 


we abhor and censure sin and folly in others. It 
is a luxury which we cannot easily forego, al- 
though our own experience tells us that the ¢on- 
sequences of vice and error are evil and bitter 
enough, without the aggravation of ridicule and 
reproach from without. So you need not be sur- 
prised to learn that, in poor Julia’s case, the char- 
ity of sinners like herself did not keep pace with 
the mercy and forgiveness of Him who is infinite 
in purity. Nevertheless, I will do our people the 
justice to say, that her blameless and self-sacri- 
ficing life was not without its proper ¢ffect upon: 


them.” 
“ What became of Robert Burnet ?” I inquired 


“He came back after an absence of several 
months, and called on me before he had even seen 
his father and mother. He did not mention Julia; 
but I saw that his errand with me concerned her’ 
I spoke of her excellent deportment and her 
useful life, dwelt upon the extenuating circum- 
stances of her error, and of her sincereand hearty 
repentance.” 
“ Doctor!” said he, at length, with a hesitating 
and embarrassed manner, “What should you 
think if I should tell you that, after all that has 
passed, I have half made up my mind to ask her 
to become my wife?” 

«“] ghould think better of it if you had wholly 
made up your mind,” said I; “and if you were my 
own son, I wouldn’t ask for you a better wife than 
Julia Atkins. Don’t hesitate, Robert, on account 
of what some ill-natured people may tay. Con- 
sult your own heart, first of all.” 

“T don’t care for the talk of all the busybodies 
in town,” said he; “ but I wish father snd mother 
could feel as you do about her.” 

“ Leave that to me,” said I; “they are kind- 
hearted and reasonable, and I dare'say will be 
disposed to make the best of the matter, when 
they find you are decided in your purpose.” 

“T did not see him again, but a few days after 
I learned from his parents that he had gone on 
another voyage. It was now autumn, and the 
most sickly season I have ever known in Peewaw- 
kin. Ensign Atkins and his wife both fell sick, 
and Julia embraced with alacrity this providen- 
tial opportunity to return to her father’s house, 
and fulfil the duties of a daughter. Under her 
careful nursing, the Ensign sooa got upon his 
feet; but his wife, whose constitutioa was weaker, 
sunk under the fever. She died better than she 
had lived, penitent and loving, asking forgiveness 
of Julia for her neglect and unkindness, and in- 
voking blessings on her head. J ulla had now for 
the first time since the death of her mother, a 
comfortable home, and a father’s lve and protec- 
tion. Her sweetness of temper, patient endur- 
ance and forgetfulness of herself in her labors for 
others, gradually overcame the struples and hard 
feelings of her neighbors. They began to ques- 
tion whether, after all, it was meritorious in them 
to treat one like her as asinne beyond forgive- 
ness, Elder Staples and Deabon Warner were 
her fast friends. The Deacoy’s daughters—the 
tall, blue-eyed, brown-locked girls you noticed in 
meeting the other day—set the example among 
the young people of treatin her as their equal 
‘and’ companion. The dear good girls! they re- 
minded me of the maidens of Naxos, cheering 
and comforting the unhappy Ariadne. . 

One midsummer evening, | took Julia with me 
to a poor sick patient of mine, who was suffering 
for lack of attendance. The house where she 
lived was in a lonely and deslate place, some two 
or three miles below us, on 9 sandy level, just ele- 
vated above the great salt es, stretching far 
away to the sea. The night set in dark and 
‘stormy; a fierce northeasterly wind swept over 


it, shaking the doors and windows of the old 
house, and roaring in its vast chimney. The 
woman was dying when we arrived, and her 
drunken husband was sitting in stupid unconcern 
in the corner of the fire-place. 
midnight she breathed her last. 


more violent ; there was a blinding snow-fall in 


waves as they broke upon the beach. 


“ God grant them sea-room !” 


flashing fire-light I saw she was weeping. Her 
thoughts I knew were with her old friend and 


A little after 
In the mean time the storm had grown 
the air, and we could feel the jar of the great 


“Itis a terrible night for sailors on the coast,” 
I said, breaking our long silence with the dead. 


Julia shuddered as I spoke, and by the dim- 


playmate, on the wild waters. 

“ Julia,” said I, “do you know that Robert Bar- 
net loves you with all the strength of an honest 
and true heart ?” 

She trembled, and her voice faltered as she 
confessed that when Robert was at home, he had 
asked her to become his wife. 

“ And, likea fool, you refused him, I suppose— 
the brave generous fellow !” 

“On, Woctor!” she exclaimjd, “how eau you 
talk 50? It is just because Robert is so good, and 
noble, and gencrous, that I dared not take him at 
his word. You yourself, Doctor, would have des- 
pised me if I had taken advantage of his pity or 
his kind remembrance of the old days when we 
were children together. I have already brought 
too much disgrace upon those dear to me.” 

I was endeavoring to convince her, in reply, 
that she was doing injustice to herself, and wrong- 
ing her best friend, whose happiness depended in 
a great measure upon her, when, borne on the 
strong blast, we both heard a faint cry as of a hu- 
man being in distress. I threw up the window 
which opened seaward, and we leaned out into 
the wild night, listening breathlessly for a repe- 
tition of the sound. 

Once more, and ence only, we heard it—a low, 
smothered, despairing cry. 

“ Some one is lost, and perishing in the snow,” 
said Julia. “The sound comes in the direction 
of the beach plum bushes on the side of the marsh. 
Let us go at once.” 

She snatched up her hood and shawl, and was 
already at the door. I found and lighted a lantern, 
and soon overtook her. The snow was already 
deep and badly drifted, and it was with extreme 
difficulty that we could force our way against the 
storm. We stopped often to take breath and 
listen ; but the roaring of the wind and waves was 
alone audible. At last we reached a slightly ele- 
vated spot, overgrown with dwarf plum trees 
whose branches were dimly visible above the 
snow. 

“ Here, bring the lantern here!” cried Julia, 
who had strayed a few yards from me. I hastened 
to her, and found her lifting up the body of a man 
who was apparently insensible. The rays of the 
lantern fell full upon his face, and we both, at the 
same instant, recognised Robert Barnet. Julia 
did not shriek nor faint; but, kneeling in the 
snow, and still supporting the body, she turned 
towards me a look of earnest and fearful inquiry: 
“Courage !” said I, “ he still lives. He is only 
overcome with fatigue and cold.” 

With much difficulty—partly carrying and 
partly dragging him through the snow—we suc- 
ceeded in getting him to the house, where, in a 
short time, he so far recovered as to be able to 
speak. Julia, who had been my prompt and effi- 
cient assistant in his restoration, retired into the 
shadow of the room as soon as he began to rouse 
himself and lock about him. He asked where he 
was, and who was with me—saying that his head 
was so confused that he thought he saw Julia 
Atkins by the bed-side. “ You were not mistaken,” 
said I; “Julia is here, and you owe your life to 
her.” He started up and gazed round the room: 
I beckoned Julia to the bed-side; and I shall 
never forget the grateful earnestness with which 
he grasped her hand, and called upon God to 
bless her. Some folks think me a tough-hearted 
old fellow, and eo lam; but that scene was more 
than I could bear without shedding tears. Robert 
told us that his vessel had been thrown upon the 
beach a mile or two below, and that he feared all 
the crew had perished save himself. 

Assured of his safety, I went out once more, in 
the faint hope of hearing the voice of some sur- 
vivor of the disaster ; but I listened only to the 
heavy thunder of the surf rolliag along the hori- 
zon of the East. The storm had in a great 
measure ceased; the gray light of dawn was just 
visible, and I was gratified to see two of the 
nearest neighbors approaching the house. On 
being informed of the wreck, they immediately 
started for the beach, where several dead bodies, 
half-buried in snow, confirmed the fears of the 
solitary survivor. 

The result of all this you can casily conjecture. 
Robert Barnet abandoned the sea, and, with the 
aid of some of his friends, purchased the farm 
where he now lives, and the anniversary of his 
shipwreck found him the husband of Julia. I can 
assure you I have had every reason to congratu- 
late myself on my share in the match-making. 
Nobody ventured to find fault with it except two 
or three sour old busybodies, who, as Elder 
Staples well says, “ would have cursed her whom 
Christ had forgiven, and spurned the weéping 
Magdalen from the feet of her Lord.” 

[TO BE CONTINTED.] 
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AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY, —No. 6, 


BY JOSIAH HOLBROOK, 








Lime formations are more ates than ides. Car- 
bonates are most abundant, various, and useful, 
frequently very beautiful. Common limestone 
of different textures and colors, most, perhaps 
all, the marbles, chalk, and crystals, of various 
forms and hues, are the carbonates of lime; about 
forty-four parts carbonic acid, and fifty-six quick- 
lime—oxyde of calcium. 

Next to the car bonates of lime, sulphates are 
most abundant and useful. Common gypsum, a 
powerful manure ; alabaster, much used for orna- 
ments under a beautiful polish, crystals of con- 
siderable variety and beavty, are the sulphates 
of lime. i 

Fluate of lime is another calcareous formation. 
It is known as fluor spar, also Derbyshire spar. 
It receives a fine polish, when it is used for vari- 
ous ornamental purposes. From the fluate of 
lime fluoric acid is obtained, which has the power 
of acting on glass. By covering any piece of 
glass with a thin coat of wax, then cutting 
through the wax letters or any figures, and ex- 
posing the glass to fluoric acid, etching is pro- 
duced on the glass. The fluoric acid is set free 
from the lime by charging it with sulphuric acid. 

Nitrate of lime, though not common, is found 
in some considerable deposites, It has been sup- 
posed that it would farnish a good material for 
producing the oxygen gas for the calcium light. 
Bones are the phosphate of lime. Chloride of 
lime is a manufactured article, formed by expos- 
ing lime to chlorine. It was first manufactured 
some forty years since, and is now a most import- 
ant article in the manufacture of cotton fabrics. 
It has great bleaching powers. 

Every child knows that lime formations, espe- 
cially carbonates and sulphates, are alike essen- 
tial for the purposes of agriculture and architec- 
ture. They are essential to the greatest fertility 
of soils. By a proper mixture of quartz and 
feldspar, or sand, clay, and lime, a soi: becomes 
permanently fertile. The three may be consid- 
ered the essential elements of soils, though sand 
and clay, without the presence of lime, produce 
vegetation. Both the sulphate and the phosphate 
of lime probably add more as temporary stimu- 
lants of vegetation than as essential ingredients 
in soils. 

By taking a review of the ides and ates already 
presented, as forming the elements of mountains, 


utility of geology and chemistry, as at the very 
foundation of the most practical knowledge, of 
course peculiarly fitted for the very “ first les- 
sons” both in schools and families. 
Exerriment.—By applying the thumb nail and 
the point of a knife to the different lime forma- 
tions, especially the carbonates and sulphates, it 
may be found which give to the former, and 
whether all yield to the latter. Their hardness, 
compared with each other, also with feldspar, 
quests, and other minerals, may thus be ascer- 
tained. 


————_—_.———— 


For the National Era. 


TO ELMINA. 
Soft dweller in the sunset light, 
How pleads my heavy heart for thee, 
That some good angel’s hand to-night 
Gather thy sweet love back from me. 


For down the lonesome way I tread, 
No summer flower will ever bloom— 
All hope is lost all faith is dead— 
Thou must not, canst not, share my duom. 


Nay, let me send no shadow chill 
To the blue beauty of thy sky | 
Fain would I shape my song te still 

Thy sad fears like a lullaby. 


Not in thy memory would I eedin 
As one that woe amd sorrow claim— 
Think of me, dear one, as a dream 
That faded when the morning came. 


A. C. 


New York, December 17, 1850. 


mmgifipeenece 


LIFE ON PRAIRIE DE LA FLEUR.-No. 2. 


BY MARY IRVING. 








A PEEP AT THE PRAIRIE, 





“ These are the Gardens of the Desert—these 

The unshorn fields, boundless and beautiful— 

For which the speech of England has no mme, 

The Prairies.’—W. C. Bryant. 

Our Prairie of Flowers, in common with the 
whole broad surface of this Western country, is 
peopled by “many nations, and divers tongues.” 
The emigrants that swarm like bees from the 
over-crowded European hives, and darken the 
wharves of Boston and New York like the locusts 
of Egypt, are generally borne ex masse with the 
speed of steamboat and steam car int¢ the val- 
leys of the St. Lawrence and the Upper Missis- 
sippi. Seldom do the free-born of other climes, 
however poor they may be, seek homesunder the 
shadowing of Slavery’s banner. In,our Lake 
ports they cluster for a time, affording many an 
illustration of Babel in the day of its “‘ ¢onfusion.” 
From these, most are, sooner or later, sprinkled 
over the wide prairies, or among the tres of the 
forests they quickly fell. Many, after mplenish- 
ing their wasted stores by a few montis’ work, 
“start team” again, with their families, and ex- 
plore the track to Oregon, Nebraska, or Califor- 
nia. 

Ihave spoken of “the West.” I use the term 
relatively, not presuming to fix limits where so 
many wiser heads than mine have been doubt- 
fully shaken. Especially is this explanation due 
to the dwellers upon our otherwise insulated prai- 
rie, whose every spire of grass might almost be 
expected to uproot itself in sympathy with the 
scornful indignation of its inhabitants at finding 
their abode stigmatized as “the West.” With 
the Chinese and the Ohioans, finding such a lim- 
itless extent of territory at either side, they are 
wont to fancy themselves in the “centre of the 
world !” 

Twelve years ago, Prairie dela Fleur was em- 
phatically a wilderness—a trampling ground for 
wild buffaloes, and savages scarcely less wild. 
The romance of the Indian’s forest life is all un- 
written ; it has faded with the flowers he trod. 
Tradition gives » faimt-whisper htre wad there to 
dazzle and disappoint curiosity ; ’tis all the his- 
tory of a race that has been, and soon must cease 
to be! 

This veil of oblivion hangs my¢eriously over the 
origin of the broad, green prairés the red man has 
bequeathed us. What freak o Nature left these 
treeless tracts to bask thus ¢penly in the sun- 
shine? We ask of tradition,and her lips mur- 
mur some stifled sound, we kmw not what. We 
ask of Nature herself, and she too, is dumb ; but 
her interpreters, the philosopiers who aspire to 
solve her unspoken enigmas, ll us of fires which 
swept over the country ag@ ago in desolating 
waves. Who kindled the spark that swept a 
race of Dryads from the earth? Who saw that 
deluge of flame pour its baptism of desolation 
over the face of this fair @untry? There is 
none to answer. 

However they may have jriginated, it is cer- 
tain that the Indians preserwd the prairies in a 
grazing state by “firing” fhem every autumn, 
when the tall grass was scomhed to tinder in the 
sun’srays, and the blaze flashed like summer light- 
ning along the dusky evenitg horizon. Since the 
prairies have changed owners, they have changed 
also in appearance. The ‘coat of many colors,” 
which their mother Natare gave, is often ex- 
changed for the more houely livery of a useful 
servant ; and the prairie, fenced off into corn, 
wheat, and oat patches, is nade to minister daily 
bread to its masters, much jo the disadvantage of 
its picturesqueness. Where the yearly fires are 
thus warded off, winged feeds from the groves 
take refuge, and find a welcome. Young trees 
spring up, and flourish mjst luxuriantly. Agri- 
culturists and analysers ¢ the soil tell us that 
the land, having exhaustel in a measure, by long 
years of grass-growing, tle element most favor- 
able to grain-crops, is mére valuable for timber- 
raising than for any other purpose. And it is 
everywhere found, I belipve, that the difference 
between the yield and the excellence of wheat 
sown on an acre of prairi¢ ground easily ploughed, 
and that which has been/ redeemed by much toil 
from the forest, is, in a few years, sufficiently in 
favor of the latter to pay for its “clearing.” Or- 
chards thrive excellently ; and our Prairie de la 
Fleur, now in one important sense almost fruit- 
less, gives rich promise of the harvests the chil- 
dren best love to gather, when a few more years 
shall have strengthened the young peach, pear, 
and apple twigs into maturity. 

The first instinct of the emigrant settler leads 
him to provide for his-head a shield from the ar- 
rows of the sun, and a shelter from the winds 
that sweep unchained over the prairie. “'Tim- 
ber” is precious and rare in this treeless terri- 
tory ; so he contents himself with as little of it as 
will accommodate his better half, “bairnies,” 
chattels, and cow, leaving pigs, chickens, &c., to 
find their own quarters among the tall grass. 

One of these “shanties” once caught my eye, 
nestled in a retired “hollow.” It was the merést 
nut-shell of a domicilinto which you could con- 
ceive the smallest family to be crowded. It was 
roofed and “sided up” with rough slabs, receding 
from any too intimate proximity to each other, 
and giving many a peeping place to rain drops or 
to prying eyes. A bitof “stove pipe” protruded 
through the top, in mimicry of a chimney. Yet it 
was the temporary home of a man who had held 
office of high trust in an Eastern State, with his 
wife, an accomplished lady, {in kitchen as in par- 
lor, no doubt.) and five or six children. A few 
years later, the com/orts of a tasteful cottage will 
probably make the remembrance of their humble 
home like a half-forgotten dream. 

Do you sce that log hut on yonder purple hil- 
lock, fortified by seven immense wheat-stacks, 
that overhang it as the Alps a Swiss village? We 
will take it as a tolerably fair sample of its kind, 
and pay it a visit, by your leave. A chimney of 
mud and mud-colored bricks covers half one side, 
with a projecting bulge in guise of an oven. Pull 
the string of the latch, that hangs out hospita- 


same thing to the inmates. Lift aside the clema- 
tis that has tapestried the entrance with its ex- 
quisite tassele—the spontaneous, untrained gift of 


the house are likewise the four corners of—call it 
the bedroom, kitchen, or parlor, as you please ; it 
will answer to each and every one of these names— 
into which you find yourself ushered. Over a 
blazing brush fire, between the chimney jambs, 
the “ gude wife,” with a face that has caught its 
blaze, is bending to inspect her dinner kettle. 
One broad, low window lights the room, and two 
beds garnish the farthest corners. Poles and 
ropes describe lines of latitude and longitude 
against the dimness above you, hung with braces of 
prairie chickens, dried venison, strings of onions, 
ragged jackets, and so on, indefinitely. One man 
is lazily puffing his pipe, with what there is of 
brim to his hat drooped to shade his eyes from 
the cooking fire. Another is stretched at full 
length on the wooden bench upon the hearth, 
shivering, quaking, and chattering, as though he 
had just dropped from the North Pole. 

“Why don’t you attend to your sick man?” 
you would involuntarily exclaim to the indifferent 
woman at his side. 

“Oh, it’s nothin’, only the shakes,” she would 
answer you carelessly. “The agur takes us by 
turns, you see. T’other week ’iwas on us all to- 
gothern, and g pretty fix we were in—couldn’t 


And “tough it out” the poor fellow does, shak- 
ing and groaning most industriously, while half a 
dozen children romp unconcerned around and 
over him ; and you wonder more and more where 
in the house all this living cargo finds storage. 
There hangs a ladder behind you, leading to a 
“loft” between the eaves—a dark and fearful 
place to look into—lighted only by the fire-beams 
through the chinks of its floor, and the moonbeams 
through the chinks of its roof. Here the children 
are stowed away by night, and the superfluous 
“ plunder” of all kinds by day. 

While you have been reconnoitering, the one 
table has been epread with a white cloth, in hon- 
or of the visiter, and heaped with the treasures 
disgorged by that marvellous dinner-pot; a va- 
riety of steaming morsels, among which a dish of 
pork and cabbage figures most prominently. 

“ Now, set to, stranger, and make yourself to 
home!” invites your hospitable hostess; for, in 
consideration of your tastes in general, I have ta- 
ken you to a Yankee emigrant’s table, instead of 
a Norwegian, Welch, Irish, or even a Scotch- 
man’s, 

_ What is your surprise to see the ague-shaken 
invalid rear up his now fever-flushed visage oppo- 
site you, and make a successful dive into the plat- 
ter of pork! 

“Oh!” explains his ‘‘ help-meet” once more, in 
reply to your glance of surprise, “ we never mind 
the fever-n’agur! Folks must eat to live, shake or 
no shake! f reckon he’ll be out to reap and bind 
in an hour, likely !” 

The “fever and ague” is the thorn of this 
flower-prairie, as of sil others in its vicinity. Itis 
a singular disease, of which those who have seen 
its operation need no description, and those who 
have not can form little conception from words— 
so I willsparethem. It hangs over the damp, 
decaying vegetation that rises in too rank luxu- 
riance under the foot of Spring. It breathes in 
the summer gales, and poisons the arrowy sun- 
beams. It haunts the river-sides and the stream- 
lets, and turns the water of life into a fiuid that 
courses, burning, through the veins of its victims, 
But chiefly— 


“The fever-demon strews 
Poison with the falling dews!”” 


At the hour sweetest on the hills of New Eng- 
land, when the day-star has left his throne to the 
suns that sparkle from the heights of the uni- 
verse—and our nearer, brighter “sister orb” 
temps the romantic foot to step out from its con- 
fined abode beneath the blue “ sapphire-set ” roof 
of the night-heaven; at that hour, the miasma 
fties on its bat-like wing, dimly bodied forth in 
the nauseous fogs that warn the senses of sight 
and smell, fixing its “mark on the forehead” of 
all indiscreet devotees of romance. You may ven- 
ture to the confines of the grove, to hear the owl’s 
sobbing hoot, and the whippoorwill’s wild, doleful 
chatter; but you must pay the. penalty in ach- 
ing limba, bitter drugs, and a fever of the brain, 
which will very probably burn “ap all lingering 
seeds of moonlight romance scattered in its dream- 
chamber! 

With the hope that, by walking in the path of 
discretion, you may escape the clutches of this 
worse than “ Giant Despair,” I leave you to im- 
prove your acquaintance with him at your own 
leisure. 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 


BEECHER’S LECTURE. 


Boston, January 14, 1851. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

The best thing by all odds which we have had 
this winter, by way of public lectures, was 
one delivered last Wednesday evening before the 
Mercantile Library Association, by Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher, of Erooklyn, New York. His 
theme was “Character,” and a better subject 
could hardly have been selected to develop the 
intellectual resources of the speaker, and his in- 
timate acquaintance with the human heart as 
seen in the various walks of life. 

Mr. Beecher commenced by drawing a distinct- 
ive line between character and reputation. The 
former he compared to staple stocks, possessing 
an intrinsic value, subject to but little variation. 
The latter was a sort of fancy stock, with no in- 
trinsic worth, but rising and falling from day to 
day with the fluctuations of the market. 

Character, according to Mr. B., might be di- 
vided into three classes. The first of these classes 
comprised those in which one dominant faculty 
of the mind held all others in subjection. The 
man whose ruling passion was the selfish love of 
approbation furnished an example of this class. 
Every feeling of such a man’s soul would be sub- 
servient to this one; to gratify this passion he 
would be and do anything—with the religious, he 
would be devout—with reformers, a reformer— 
with conservatives, an ardent admirer of stabil- 
ity—and his religion, like a seaman’s dress, 
would vary with the latitude, from the equator 
to the pole, apparently changeable as the wind, 
but really as fixed as Nature’s laws to his own 
controlling end. A miser is another form of a 
one-idea man. A thorough miser he considers as 
the victim of monomania, and fit only for the 
lunatic asylum and the care of physicians; but 
there are a class of men, whose every idea hinged 
on gain, not misers, but the stuff of which misers 
mere made. Such a man might bea lover of art, 
and have his walls hung with Gnidos, but the 
pleasure with which he would point to them 
would arise from his having purchased them at a 
quarter of their real value. If engaged in poli- 
tics, he calculates revolutions by their probable 
effects on stocks; and as for religion, he would 
hardly consent to go to heaven at all, unless he 
could enter its gates for half the usual price of 
admission. 

The second division of character included those 
in which a group of faculties control the mind. 
If the animal passions predominate, the result 
will be a sensualist and a glutton. If the intel- 
lectual group maintain the sway, we find the man 
whose greatest enjoyment is to do, to act; these 
are the men who are full of energy and action, 
and dash through the world under full headway, 
filled. with fuel, and with the steam hissing at 
every rivet. 

When the moral faculties hold the sceptre, the 
mind longs after the noble, just, and good, and 
instinictively shrinks from evil, because they 
loathe it, rather than because it is evil. 

The third class comprises the multiplex or 
manifold character. This description of charac- 
ter has been so often satirized that its existence 
might be doubted ; but such is psychologically the 
fact, for all have recognised it; the world always 
feels a truth before philosophy betrays it. People 








different impulses at different times, and in some 
positions employ a standard by which they judge 
of things wholly different from what they are in 
others. ‘The merchant goes to church on the 


not every one on his own things, but also on 
those of his neighbors,” he devoutly responds, 
“Amen!” When he goes to his store on the fol- 
Nature to these children of hers—and pass | lowing day, and the voice of Commerce exclaims, 
through the low door-way. The four corners of = pte one for himself,” to that, too, he responds, 

men !” 


your friend, and he will relieve you in all friend- 


"ery One On ux stand straight enough to fetch « | all hie desiens, Can the rule of Individual Right 
drop 0’ water! body ios tougttts out 1” be-carried out into am tae arrairs or Use hat 9 


ponent of all that is just, right,and true. Let 
those beware, then, who bring these two elements, 
rectitude of law and rectitude of conscience, in 
positions antagonistic to each other. 


overheard to ask a friend who had been present, 
what he thought of Mr. Beecher. The striking | Navahoe country, resolved to make reprisals. 
reply attested how well his friend had been 
pleased—“ Strike off ten extra copies of that man, | tion of the Navahoes, a delegation from that tribe 
and you would reform the world!” 





Are you in trouble, in pecuniary em- 
barrassment, go to such a map a8 your neighbor, 


lineas, and aid you to the extent of his ability. 
Bat go to him at his coanting-room, and as a busi- | t 


the largest discount, and perhaps he will calcu- 
late how he may take the greatest advantage of 
your necessities, and map you out with all the 
nicety that the ox is divided up in our cooking- 
books, to indicate where the choice pieces are to 
be found! 

The varied trickery of trade, and the absence | i 
of sincerity of politics, are but forms in which this 
manifold character appears, framing, as it does, 
one conscience for public, and another for private 
use. Men’s hearts, like houses, have various en- 


from the front door, simply because they were 
brought to the wrong entrance, will find a ready 
admission at the kitchen door, and a hearty wel- 
come in the cellar. 

The Christian, Mr. Beecher remarked, was he 
who carried his honest convictions of duty into 


He (Mr. B.) believed that it could. “ Christian- 
ity,” said he, “must be bankrupted, or Liberty 
become universal!” The greatest work of the 
two greatest nations of the earth, Britain and 
America, in developing this character, lies with 
the peasant and the slave! 

Individual welfare is bound up in the general 
welfare. The general welfare rests on obedience 
to the rectitude of the law, and the rectitude of 
the law on the rectitude of conscience ; and every 
one is bound to obey the law, because it is the ex- 


Such is a brief and meager sketch of this mas- 


At the close of the lecture, a gentleman was 


G. F.B. 





x’> The letter below is the first of a series 
which we expect from an intelligent citizen of 
Ohio, who lately left for New Mexico.—Ed. Era. 


FROM NEW MEXICO. 


Murders—Character of the People—The new Govern- 
ment—H. N, Smith—Slavery—The Indians, &c. 
Santa Fe, November 20, 1850. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 
I arrived here last Thursday night in “good 
order and well conditioned” for one who had 
been an outcast from civilization, wandering over 
“wide-extended plains” and “cloud-capped” 
mountains for the space of two months. Of 
course, I have not been here a sufficient length 
of time to become well acquainted with either 
persons, events, or things, and cannot therefore 
send you just such a letter as I would like to fur- 
nish, and as I hope to furnish hereafter. In fact, 
I should not attempt a letter at all, but for the 
fact that I will not have another opportunity be- 
fore the first of January, 1851. I might furnish 
your readers with a few extracts from wayside 
notes of travel, but these, perhaps, would be more 
interesting to myself than to them. Besides, 
should I commence such a work, with my tenden- 
cy to infinite prolixity, I should be in danger of 
writing a book, as many other unfortunates before 
me abick would prove ruinous to myself and an 
insapportable bows udlic. ” 

There have been two or three very atrocious 
murders perpetrated here within a few weeks 
past. One of the murderers is now in jail, and 
will doubtless be hung, unless he can bribe his 
keepers, and make his escape. Such scenes of 
violence and bloodshed must continue to be fre- 
quent here till some salutary restraint of Jaw can 
be thrown over this community. It is needless to 
say that such tragedies seldom, if ever, occur out 
of the precincts of the gambling “hells” and fan- 
dango rooms. Tens of thousands, or even hun- 
dreds of thousands, of dollars are annually swal- 
lowed up in these maelstroms of dissipation and 
ruin; and the almost beggared victims leave for 
California to recruit their broken-down fortunes. 
One man came out here last spring in charge of 
a train belonging to J udge Brown of Missouri, 
threw himself into the stream of dissipation, and 
was soon borne upon the rocks, and ruined. He 
sold the goods he had in charge, converted all he 
could into ready money, gambled it away in a 
few nights, and then left for California, leaving 
his employer minus some ten thousand dollars. 

Drunkenness is also very prevalent here among 
both sexes, (this will apply to the Mexican fe- 
males,) and among the Mexican women prostitu- 
tion is almost universal. It is painful to see to 
what a profound of degradation human nature 
can sink itself when left to the freedom of its own 
will. Where moman is so sunken and debased, 
we are apt to think there is nothing redeeming, 
and we instinctively inquire, “Can any good 
come out of Nazareth?” But here, as of old, the 
answer may appropriately be given, “Come and 
see.” The little I have seen of these people has 
convinced me that they have many redeeming 
traits of character, with all their debasement. 
There is a natural ease and gracefulness of de- 
portment strangely blended with filthy rags and 
marks of deepest abjection. It is Terpsichore 
sporting the cast-off duds of the Moenades after 
a Bacchanalia. In their extreme urbanity, this 
people are only equalled by the French, and far 
transcend our own American population in the 
States. They are sympathetic and impulsive in 
their feelings, and in this lies the element of their 
ruin. In short, if this people could be American- 
ized, and receive the polish and refinement of 
education and civilization, and above all the 
chastening, purifying influences of our holy re- 
ligion, they would become a most interesting part 
of our population. 

Can the work of reformation be accomplished ? 
I believe it can, ifthe proper influences can be 
brought to bear for its consummation. Those in- 
fluences must he American, and they must be sancti- 
fied. AN, or nearly all, the influences hitherto 
brought to bear upon this community, (whether 
American or otherwise,) instead of being reformato- 
ry, have been of a corrupting and debasing charac- 
ter. Even those who have been the spiritual fathers 
and guides, have themselves led the way, and 
shown themselves the most notorious examples of 
profligacy and licentiousness. Is it surprising 
that when the “blind lead the blind,” both should 
fall into the pit together? The holy padre here, 
I am informed, has five mistresses, with whom he 
is living in open adultery; and a like state of 
things exists among the Romish clergy through- 
out the whole Territory and old Mexico. In 
fact, it would be manifest injustice to judge the 
unfortunate female here by the »igid standard 
that condemns the prostitute of the States. There, 
public opinion condemns it; here, it sustains it. 
There, marriage is hallowed by religious respect, 
and sanctifiec by holy rites ; here, its sacred obli- 
gations are scarcely known, much less religiously 
regarded. There, virtue is one of the brightest 
ornaments of our holy religion; here, mitred 
priests have voted it a worthless bauble, and con- 
secrated /icentiousness a8 the handmaid of religion. 
Let the American mothers and daughters, then, 
pity rather than execrate these unfortunate ones, 
remembering her to whom the compassionate Son 
of God said: “Daughter, go thy way, sin no 
more.” 
All parties here are just at present on the qui 
vive, awaiting the official announcement of the 
new Government and Governor, and I do not 
know but the next mail stage will be demolished 
by the tamultuous rush that will be made upon 





more modest and retiring in this instance than is 
her custom. I believe she has not ventured to 
tender, in advance, the gubernatorial chair and 
robes to auy one, save Hugh N. Smith, and he 

















*. Her old friend and playmate—he who could 





the level waste, driving thick snow-clouds before 


j 
j 


| 


prose and soils, no one can well fail of being 
struck with the simplicity, beauty, and practical 


bly—it will ring no door bell, but it is all the 


suspected some time since. 
be a vigorous effort made to repeal the law of 
God which Mr. Webster has been kindly helping 
Providence to enact for the security of this Ter- 
ritory. Whether the effort shail succeed, is a 
matter for future trial. 
ed already, and there are now, as nearly as I can 
ascertain, some twenty or thirty negro slaves held 


made, the old lady will look over her spectacles 
very wisely, and say, “I told you so!” 


H. N. Smith has been very much afflicted with 


the erysipelas since his return, but is now conva- 
lescent. It is thought, by some of the knowing 
ones here, that his opposition to the introduction 
of slavery into this Territory abstracted largely 
from the number of votes that would have been in 
his favor in the recent election. 


[am informed 
hat there is a much stronger disposition, among 


ness matter state to him your wants and your | leading men here, in favor of slavery, than was 
straitened condition, and you will find him the 
cool man of business, ready to shave your note at 


There will no doubt 


Partially, it has succeed- 


n this Territory, notwithstanding the Divine 


prohibitory enactment in which Mr. Webster 
expressed so much confidence. 
ceed in consecrating this Territory to Freedom, 
we shall certainly feel very thankful to God for 
trances; and articles which would be spurned | it, but fecl under no particular obligations to 
Messrs. Webster, Caas, et id omne genus. 


If we shall suc- 


A Mr. Bird, merchant from Socoro, was here 


on yesterday, and informed Colonel Calhoun, the 
Indian agent, that 8,000 head of sheep had been 
driven off from that neighborhood by Navahoe 
Indians within a few days past. 
had assembled in a band of 500 or 1,000 men, all 
soll gymod, and declared their determination to 
redress their own grievanees Ou the reception 
of this information, Colonel Calhoun immediately 
addressed an official letter to Governor Munroe, 
informing him of the facts, and respectfully sub- 
mitting to him the propriety of permitting such 
an armed force to assemble for such purposes, un- 
authorized by the Government. The matter rests 
here, and I have heard no more of it. 


The Mexicane 


November 26. The mail arrived this evening 


from the States, but was perfectly barren of any 
news of interest. I received three Evus, (the last 
October 3d,) which makes about siz that I have 
received since the 1st of August. 
aiaamt to one who wishes to keep a regular 


That is rather 


le. 
The Court of Common Pleas yesterday closed a 


terly essay, which was listened to with breathless | session of a little more than a day at Aigodones. 
interest for nearly an hour and a half, by an au- | No cases were tried. The Grand Jury found no 
dience crowded to the utmost capacity of the Tre- | bills, and there were five civil suits, which were con- 
mont Temple. 


tinued. Col. Calhoun returned from A)godones 
yesterday evening, and informed me that the armed 
Mexicans, spoken of above, had gone on to the 
November 28. In view of the recent depreda- 
came in to-day, (bringing with them Huston, the 
Governor of the Pueblos, as their interpreter,) to 
make their professions of friendship. Such pro- 
fessions are generally very hollow, extorted rath- 
er by fear than from any real love or respect. 
They 

Fs Keep the word of promise to the ear, 

But break it to the hope.” 
As to the resources of this country, agricultu- 
ral, mineral, &c., of course I am not prepared now 
to speak. I design, if possible, during the pres- 
ent winter, to visit Albuquerque, El Paso, and 
some of the Indian Pueblos.* Besides, the cen- 
gus of the Territory is now being taken, so that, 
after a while, I shall be prepared to give you more 
satisfactory information relative to our available 
resources, with perhaps a “comprehensive com- 
mentary” upon that insurmountable edict of Je- 
hovah that has unalterably consecrated this Ter- 
ritory to freedom, and rendered the Jefferson 
Proviso a miserable humbug, only equalled in ab- 
surdity by the Declaration of Independence. 
Yours, truly, W. G.K. 








* Pueblo,in the Spanish, means a town or village. The 
Pueblo Indians take the name from the fact that, instead 
of roving from place to place, as other Indians, they dwell 
together in Pueblos. They are, no doubt, the lineal de- 
scendants of the original Aztecs. 


FROM UTAH. 


Great Sarr Lake City, Sept. 20, 1850. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Dear Sir: At the time I left the States, there 
was comparatively but little known respecting 
this region of country, or the people by whom it 
is settled, and everything relating to them pos- 
sessed a singular interest. 

How much has been communicated respecting 
them this season, I do not know, but, having 
travelled over a large portion of the “Great Ba- 
sin” last summer, I take the liberty of telling you 
a part of what I have seen and learned, and, if 
you find anything new, or anything which you 
think will be interesting to the readers of the Eva, 
you are at liberty to useit, premising, always, that 
you shall not publish this long preamble. 

The general term Desert may with much pro- 
priety be applied to all the country included 
in the Great interior Basin, and all lying be- 
tween the Great Basin and the Missouri and Ar- 
kansas rivers, embracing nearly all of our recent 
purchase from Mexico and much of our former 
territory. There is here and there a fertile val- 
ley which is an exception. 

Perhaps, of all this vast country, one twentieth 
part isarable land. The largest tract of fertile land 
lies just within the eastern rim of the Great Ba- 
sin, Nobsatch mountains, and the Utah and Great 
Salt Lakes. This is about 200 miles long, and va- 
ries from 5 to 40 miles in breadth, but even in 
this valley there is much barren land, and much 
that requires artificial irrigation. 

Besides this great valley, there are several 
small valleys and oases in the Great Basin, but 
they are mostly so small, so far apart, and so bad- 
ly timbered, that they will never be settled while 
there is any unoccupied land in the valley of the 
Mississippi. 

Even the Great Salt Lake valley would in all 
probability have remained unsettled for years to 
come, had not the Mormons been compelled by 
persecution to seek within the limits of Catholic 
Mexico that freedom of conscience which was 
denied them in our own country. 

But this persecution, like that which drove the 
Pilgrim Fathers to the shores of New England, 
was destined in the course of events to work a 
great good. 

Having felt the yoke themselves, Liberty, with 
them, is something more than a word ; and, in or- 
ganizing their infant State, their first care was to 
guaranty to every one who shall choose to settle 
within their borders the most perfect liberty of 
person and conscience. 

And, believing that those who are sent into the 
world have a right to live on the world, they al- 
low every one as much of the earth’s surface as 
he can occupy, subject only to the expense of sur- 
vey and registry, and such regulations as are ne- 
cessary to prevent fraud. 

There has been no legislation on the subject of 
slavery, as their Constitution declares, and the 
people believe, that “all men are created free 
and equal,” and they very sensibly conclude that 
slavery can have no legal existence where it has 
never been legalized. 

There are indeed a few black persons, perhaps 
& hundred, in the valley, who have been sent in 
by, and who still live with, their former masters, 
but they are not considered as slaves ; and I have 

been told by Brigham Young, who is Governor 
of the State, President of the Church, High 

Priest, Revelator, &c., that the idea of property 
in men would not be entertained a moment by 

any court in the State—and, with the Mormons, 

(and the people here are nearly all Mormons,) 

the voice of Brigham is the voice God. 

This is a singular community ; consistency and 

inconsistency, light and darkness, bigotry and 

toleration, are strangely blended. 

Reasoning clearly and logically, as they do, 

respecting man’s natural rights and duties, and 

having established the largest liberty for others, 

they are themselves the veriest slaves of the priest- 


hood. 
Over religious, and professing an unbounded 





who are governed by thiseort of character act under | it by the eager populace. Dame Rumor has been | reverence for all things sacred, believing that 


they are the chosen people, and have direct com- 
munication with God himself, they make the Sab- 
bath a day of amusement and recreation, of balls 
and fandangoes ; and profanity is as common here 





has been too sick to accept of it. No doubt, how- 


Sabbath ; and when he hears the injunction, “look! ever, but when the announcement is officially ' as prayers are at Oberlin. Even the priests can, 
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many of them, utter oaths that would make an 
ordinary Christian man’s hair stand up. 

Collected as they are from all parts of the 
world, and having been mobbed and persecuted, 
and driven from Ohio to Missouri, and from Mis- 
souri to Illinois,and from Illinois to the deserts 
and mountains, they are still devotedly attached 
to the American Union, and would stand by it, 
and defend it to the very last. In fact, they be- 
lieve that the Constitution of the United States 
‘was written by inspiration; and whatever others 
may do, they intend to defend it, and support it, 
till the final consummation of all things. They 
say that our Government is the best that the 
world ever has produced, or ever will produce 
till Jesus Christ shall come and claim the Earth 
as his inheritance, and reign over it himself. 

There is but little known respecting their re- 
ligious creed by the world at large, and even the 
more ignorant “ saints,” as they call themselves, 
have never penetrated the subline arcana of their 
religion. 

A belief that Jo Smith and his successors were 
prophets, and held intercourse with the other 
world, and possessed all the gifts bestowed upon 
the Disciples, and that the book of Mormon 
was discovered and translated by inspiration, is 
usually supposed to comprise the theory of Mor- 
monism; but this is by no means the case. 
Though commenced in ignorance, they have final- 
ly perfected a grand theory, in the construction of 
which the mystic lore of the Brahmins, and the 
traditions of the Jews, and the precepts of Ma- 

homet, and the vagaries of Swedenborg, all seem 
to have been pressed into the service, and having 
sifted, culled, and abridged, all these different 
systems, till they in some measure coalesce, they 
have cemented them together with a few ideas of 
their own, and this is Mormonism. 

Among other things, they believe that there 
are certain fixed principles or laws in Nature, 
which are superior to, and independent of, the 
gods themselves ; that all miracles are performed 
on supernatural principles, and that the gods 
themselves can only work by the means that exist 
in Nature. They believe that their priests have 
intercourse with God; that is, with the God who 
has dominion over this earth, (for they believe in 
Polytheism,) and that he has the sagacity and 
wisdom to trace cause to effect, and thus to fore- 
see events of a thousand years hence, as clearly 
as we oan see those that are transpiring argnnd 
us. And thus, they ean prophesy concerning 
things that shall take place at a period remote in 
the future with as much precision as we could 
predict that a ball thrown up into the air would 
come down again, or that upon a certain day 
there should be an eclipse of the moon. 

I remarked that they believe in Polytheism. 
They believe that there is a succession of gods, 
rising one above another in intelligence and power 
ad infinitum, and that every intelligence in exist- 
ence will continue to rise higher and higher, and 
approximate nearer and nearer to perfection in 
an infinite progression. That in every new state 
or stage of existence the mind will receive new 
light and power, till each will in succession pass 
through all the different stages, from the lowest 
degree to the brute, from brute to man, from man 
to angel, from angel to god, and so upward. 

They believe that creation will progress eter- 
nally, and that in every new State each one will 
receive more and more dominion according to his 
necessity ; that we are in the middle, so to speak, 
or have reached a certain state, and that intelli- 
gences extend both upward and downward ad in- 
finitum ; that some are as much below our compre- 
hension as others are above it, but that every one 
betters his condition on the whole in each proba- 
tion, though he enters it much in the same condi- 
tion as that in which he left the preceding one. 
But if you wish a sermon on Mormon theology, 
there are brethren in Washington. 


I believe that no one who has witnessed the 
friendship and harmony that prevail here, and 
shared the hospitality of these people, and seen 
their industry, and frugality, and benevolence, 
will quarrel with them about their religion, how- 
ever strange or absurd it may seem. 

I assure you it is a pleasant sight, after having 
travelled twelve hundred miles across the déserts 
and mountains, to look down upon this beautiful 
valley, with its lakes and mountains, and moun- 
tains and lakes, and dotted all over with the little 
white houses, the gardens, and the farms, of these 
enterprising pioneers. They have been here but 
three years, and in that time they have opened 
good farms, built houses and barns, erected mills 
of various kinds, made bridges across the rivers, 
built school-houses, and established schools, built 
a State-House, chartered a university, and, in 
fact, they have done more to advance the real 
prosperity of a State than some of the original 
thirteen. 

The present population of Deseret is estimated 
at about 30,000, and this year’s immigration will 
swell the number to 40,000, and I presume the 
immigration will increase in a geometrical ratio, 
as the people here have raised a large fund to as- 
sist the poor of their church in the old States and 
in Europe, who wish to come here to settle. They 
last year sent out $6,000, and the sum has this 
year been augmented to $500,000. Thisis raised 
by voluntary contributions, and deposited, with 
trustees, and loaned in small sums at 7 per cent. 
to assist in buying teams and outfits to cross the 
plains. 

The teams so bought will sell here for more 
than enough to pay the debt and interest, so all 

parties are benefited, and the original sum is 
constantly increasing. 


The wheat crop of this season ig estimated at 
from 500,000 to 1,000,000 bushels. The climate 
and soil seem remarkably well adapted to wheat. 
There is no wevil, nor fly, nor winter killing, nor 
rust—smut is its only enemy. Fifty bushels per 
acre is about an average crop. Corn is an un- 
profitable crop, and there is but little raised. 
Other grains usually do pretty well. Stock of 
all kinds do remarkably well, and require but 
very little feed in winter. There have been a 
great many sheep brought in this year, and there 
will be several woollen factories erected next sum- 
mer. Powder has been manufactured here ever 
since the first settlement; and judging from all 
indications, it will be needed soon, as the Snakes 
and Utahs have banded themselves together and 
are becoming very insolent, committing their 
depredations and robbing in open day-light, and 
daring the whites to resist. There seems a prob- 
ability of a general war. A small band of the 
Utahs became hostile last winter, but they were 
pursued to the mountains and forty or fifty of 
them killed, since which they have been quite 
peaceable until recently. 


But I must give you a more particular descrip- 
tion of the city and valley. The city is situated 
at the foot of the mountains, and is watered by 
two clean, rushing mountain streams, that are 
carried by innumerable channels to every house 
and garden in town. It is, at present, about seven 
miles long and two miles broad, and is laid out in 
regular squares, each lot being large enough for 
good buildings and a garden. The houses are 
mostly built of “ adoles,” or unburnt bricks, and 
are generally small, though there are some good 
buildings going up this summer. Among the 
— buildings are the State House, the Council 

ouse, the Post Office, and the College building, 
in which a school will be opened this winter, as a 
branch of the University. The Temple block is 
yet vacant, the Mormons hold their large meet- 
ings in a large building called the Bowery, which 
will seat several thousand persons. They will 
probably commence their Temple next summer. 
They say they intend to erect a temple that shall 
be surpassed in size and magnificence by no build- 
ing on earth, and I presume they will accomplish 
it, as they are all zeal, and as rich as gold can 
make them. The population of the city is about 
5,000. There are several smaller cities or villages 
n different parts of the vailey. 

The valley is here about twenty miles broad. 
It is very smooth, and ascends gr&dually from the 
lake to the base of the mountains, which then 
rise abruptly, and, in many places, almost per- 
e—, to the region of perpetual snow. 

he summits of the mountains are frequently 
obscured by clouds, but in a clear day the scenery 
here is decidedly the finest [ ever saw. Fremont 
has justly remarked that the Great Basin is, in 
many respects, much like western Asia; and I will 
add, that this valley bears a striking resemblance 
to Palestine. We here have the Salt lake, with 
no visible outlet, and so strongly impregnated 
with minerals that fish cannot live in it, which 
makes a very good Dead Sea. We have sulphur, 
and naphtha, and manna—fact, sir—we have bona 


Jide manna. I have, myself, collected a bottle full 


of it, which I shall carry with me to the States. 
We have boiling springs, of both fresh and salt 
water, and a great many other curious things. It 
is true, I have not yet found Lot’s wife, but I 
have found several other wives. And I presume, 
that if Lieutenant Lynch were to come here he 
could find lots (of wives.) 


The valley is remarkably healthy. Agues and 
bilious fevers are absolutely unknown, and the 
boys and girls look as fair and fresh as the flowers 
of May. I believe, in fact, that this whole region 
of country from the frontier to the Sierra Nevadas 
is very healthy. It is true, there has been much 
sickness among the emigrants this season. and out 
of about 50,000 who have crossed the Plaina, I be- 
lieve that at least 1,000 have died. ButI am fally 
convinced that the mass of these deaths were 
caused by fear and over doctorin People would 
be attacked with diarrhoea, which is incident to 
bad diet and a change of habit, take medicine, and 
if they did not recover instantly, alarmed, call 
it cholera, feel determined to live if there was any 
virtue in medicine, swallow about half a pint of 
Matenem, set . ‘Ghecine dose, and die. 

& man € opium enough in one 
night to kill three well men, and as his comrad 
placed him under oa 


round a bottle of laudanum and a bottle of brandy 
to prevent cholera. g 

Many laid in a very bad supply of provisions, 
and this day unwholesome diet proves more than 
a match for their stomachs. But when the sys- 


their diet, and taking light, digestive food, and 


with laudanum. 


Doctor ? 


crossing the Plains. 


Nevadas. 


saw his “ pile.’ It looked like about five quarts 
and he said it weighed over a hundred pounds 


whatever shape he may. With this exception 


feel the want of nothing so much as a railroad 


built. 


facts will clearly show. 
The distance from the Missouri to the Pacific 


ply sufficient. This would make the road cost 
$30,000,000. I believe the usual estimate by 


as have gone, whick eme''- **~ = 


road, as being cheaper, quicker, and healthier, 


California who have remained at home. But, 
supposing only one third of these had travelled 
on this road, which is fifty thousand, the number 
who have actually crossed the Plains, their fare at 
$200 would amount to $10,000,000, or one-third 
of the original cost of the road. Besides this, 
there is all the trade of the 30,000 Deseretians, 
and all the forts and ports along the road, and 
the Oregon, California, and Deseret mails, and 
many other incidental sources of profit not enu- 
merated. This is a very low estimate of the 
profits of the road, and probably far below the 
truth. I believe that, if the road had been com- 
pleted two years ago, it would have more than 
paid for itself by this time. A railroad would re- 
quire no additional military posts to protect it, as 
it would follow the course of the principal rivers, 
the valleys of which are generally susceptible of 
cultivation, and then, along the line of the road, 
would be settled as fast as the road could be built. 
A road around the southern rim of the Great 
Basin, and touching the Mormon settlement at 
San Pete valley, would possess some advantages, 
especially that of climate; but a road along the 
usual route of travel would be quite practicable. 
There are but two points at which there would 
be much difficulty in obtaining timber. One is 
along the Platte below Laramie, and the other 
along the Humboldt; and timber could be floated 
down either of these streams in time of high wa- 
ter, or it could be carried on the road, if it could 
be commenced at the right points. 


I have seen coal at four different places along 
this road, west of the Missouri line—on Bull 
creek, in the Shawnee country; on Deer creek, 
one hundred miles above Fort Laramie; on Echo 
creek, at the eastern base of the Nobsatch moun- 
tains; and on the western side of the Humboldt 
mountains, about two hundred miles west of this 
place. I saw lead, or galena, on Big Sandy, be- 
tween the Kumas and Platte rivers, and also west 
of North Platte, below the mouth of Sweetwater. 
Iron is found in various places; gold is found in 
small quantities on Goose creek, between this 
place and Fort Hall; and the Sweetwater moun- 
tains contain the finest marble in the world. I 
saw it there of every hue and shade, from the 
purest white to a perfect jet; and I never saw 
any, from any ccuntry, of as fine a quality. I pre- 
sume it exists there in inexhaustible quantities. 
This whole region of country possesses one sin- 
gular feature that is not generally known—or, at 
least, it is not generally known that the phenom- 
enon is 80 common. From the mouth of the Platte 
to the Sierra Nevada mountains, a large portion 
of all the moist land is in dry weather covered 
with salt. Below Fort Laramie it is generally a 
pure chloride of sodium, and appears only in 
small quantities, frequently resembling a heavy 
hoar frost. It disappears with every rain, but is 
held in solution by the water in the earth, till 
brought to the surface by capillary attraction, and 
deposited by evaporation in fine white crystals. 
Above Fort Laramie, especially north of the 
Platte, it is found in larger quantities, aud usual- 
ly mingled with other substances, the carbonate 
of sodium frequently predominating over the 
chloride. There is a small lake, or pond, near 
the Sweetwater, around the margin of which this 
salt is deposited to the depth of several inches. 
There are several naphtha springs around this 
lake. It may be smelled for two or three miles. 
This is called the “ Alkali lake,” and is spoken of 
by nearly all the guide books. By the way, I 
would add that many of these guide books are an 
outrageous imposition, especially Ware's. It hits 
the truth scarcely as often as the almanacs do the 
weather —for they usually do know enough to 
put down warm weather for August and snow for 
January; and his “guide book” seems to be all 
guess work. The “ Mission Guide” is, as far as 
it goes, the most reliable work of the kind that I 
have seen. 

The most curious animal that I have seen on 
the plains is the “horned frog,” or “ round liz- 
ard,” or “air frog,” as some call it. I presume it 
is peculiar to these plains, and I know of no other 
name for, it. But I should presume, from the 
manner in which Fremont writes Latin and com- 
pound names, that he would call it the ranu-longi- 
cornu, although it is by no means a frog, and its 
horns are scarcely a quarter of an inch long. It 
is a species of lizard, much resembling a frog, with 
two small horns on its head, and a row of smaller 
ones extending down each side. I have had five 
of them in 9 bottle for more than three months; 





Nearly every one who set out this year brought 


too much meat. People do not eat much salt meat | j Wndred cavalry, and Captain McBride’s light 
on the road—that is, if they can get anything | a tijery, were instantly despatched to their re- 
else; 40 pounds to the man is sufficient, and usu-| }ie¢ Word has been received, that upon their 
ally much less, for wild game is abundant. The approach the main body of the Indians fled to the 
Plains abound with the buffalo, elk, deer, and an-| 1 o+th and that General Eldridge, leaving a small 
telope; and the bear and gillo, or wild sheep, are | detachment to protect the inhabitants and guard 
found in all parts of the Mountains. But next | 4 few Indians that he had picked up, pushed on in 
year’s emigration will have but few difficulties to pursuit. A scouting party came in yesterday 
encounter, as the roads will be better, ferries and morning, and reported that a party of Indians had 
bridges will be established at all the bad cross-| cajected at Weber river canon, and Captain 
ings; and there ee cota ape Bm a 
lished along the whole road at, which supplies o Raat “ Gentiles.” as the 
all kinds ae be procured. Even the Great pend peeeey  o t 
Desert will be removed next year, as a company | them At our approach, they fired a few guns, 
of men have established a rancho on Salmon | .14 then fled up the mountains. We succeeded, 
Trout river, and undertaken to turn the waters however, in getting thirty-five of them, which ex- 
of that stream across the fifty-mile desert—so | .2o4ed our whole number. Yorrakee, a principal 


that, instead of emptying into Pyramid Lake. : illed. One white man was 
the Msimen ‘Trout chall tell inte the eink of | Gee Oh wee ON 


Humboldt or Mary’s river, which is some two 
hundred feet lower. This will require but little 
labor, as nature has formed the design; and be- 
fore spring there will be a continuous line of wa- 
ter from the Humboldt mountains to the Sierra 


The Mormons who went to the mines last 
spring are beginning to come in, and their stories 
poorer 5 alco gh ony Sa week to notice this monthly fur January. It is 
ly all been at work in the new mines on the east- enriched with original matter from several gifted 
ern side of the Sierra Nevada mountains, and| pens. Some of the articles we have placed on our 
have been as succeseful as heart could desire. | fourth page, so that our readers may have an op- 
Those who went out in March last have brought 
oe tes aaa = ana: eager car ae this little monthly is in the habit of providing for 
spring, and returned a few days ago. I asked | young folk. The terms of the paper are as fol- 
why he returned so soon, and he quietly replied | low: 
that his provisions were about to give out, and 
that he had as much gold as his mule could pack, 
and so he thought he had better come home. | 


we have perfect free trade. The settlements here 


connecting with the Mississippi and the Pacific. 
Such a road would be a giant undertaking, as we 
all know, but it could be made, and it would pay 
well—and any road that will pay, ought to be 


If the road could be completed within five 
years from to-day, the trade of Deseret alone 
would by that time be more than sufficient to 
support it. But, unless it could be pushed more 
vigorously than the most of public works, it would 


not be completed so soon as that. But, even if it 
were completed now, it would yield larger divi-| performances were not postponed. 
dends than any other road in the Union, as a few 


as measured by the viameter, is nearly two thou- 
sand miles; but this is the distance over which 
the wheel actually passes, including every unim- | letter, denying that the Union meeting, proposed 
portant crook and every slight inequality in the | to be held in Washington on the 22d February, 
road, which, in a road that has never been work- 
ed, amounts to a considerable share of the dis- : 
tance. The actual distance, in a direct line, is| the next Presidency. 
less than one thousand miles—and the track of a| disclaimer for himself, but we must believe 
railroad would probably measure not far from] that he stands alone, or nearly so, in this 
fifteen hundred miles. A road — here would 
cost more than a road of the same length in the} . ‘ . : : 
States ; but, as the most of the mar gaat be | in Washington under the lead of Presidential 
light, I think that $20,000 per mile would be am- | aspirants, a few months before the canvass for the 


those acquainted with such works is about esse 
$25,000,000——but say $30,000,000. The number declared by these same politicians to be of para- 
of persons who have crossed the Plains this year | mount importance—to have no connection with, 
is about 50,000. The number who have gone by | no bearing on, the Presidential election! Mr: 
water probably exceeds that, which makes 100,000 | Foote must be mistaken. 
who have gone to the Pacific States this year; 
and there have probably half as many returned é 
1 +m~ a ontrerty 150,000. | fovt, it was declared (hat it was to be kept free 
Now, had there knew * good = — the | from all political considerations or purposes— 
Plains, and had the fare been put down to $200,| and yet. that meetin i i " 
nearly all of this travel would have passed on this Ny g appointed a standing Com 


and, though thoy have had neither food nor drink, 
they are as lively and active as ever. 

I send you the last number of the Deseret News, 
the only paper published in the valley. — 

By the way, if you should publish this, or any 


tem attempted to relieve itself by a relaxation, | extracts from it, 1 hope you will not allow your 
they became alarmed, and instead of modifying | types to make it any worse than it is. I have been 


sorely vexed by the blunders of the types, though 


letting nature have its course till the system be-| they sometimes make a man say & smart thing 
come righted, they invariably commenced dosing | when he had no such intention. I was once speak- 


ing of capital punishment being inflicted to pre- 


Why, a man might as well sew up his mouth | vent crime, and the types mnde me say it was in- 
to pinta colina, or to stop his eyes with | flicted to promote crime—and I thought they were 
putty because he don’t sleep well, as to take lau- | about right. 
danum to cure diarrhea—don’t you think s0, 


Asa C. Catt. 


P.S. September 24.— The Indian war has com- 
menced in good earnest. On the night of the 21st, 


I would rather risk ne ee = Se the Indians made an attack upon the north settle- 
Evian en Je ee her Gan oes ten ned ment, aud did considerable mischief, burning 
sense, and a good outfit, - 1 a may re- | ving off stock. On the first alarm, the inhabit- 
ly upon good health and pleasant journey in | 5115 assembled at Captain Brown’s Fort, fortified 


houses and stacks of grain, and killing and dri- 


themselves as strongly as possible, and sent to the 
city for assistance. General Eldridge with two 


Green, with a company of mounted volunteers 


“ Saints” call us outsiders, started out to dislodge 


killed, by the name of Campbell. A.C. C. 
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Tue Frrenp or Youtr.—We noglected last 


portunity of seeing what kind of entertainment 
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: Porticat Contrisutors.—We know their sen- 


he valued it at $20,000. But they say the miners | sitiveness, and our heart smites us for delaying 
on the western side of the mountains have not 
done so well this season. How it is, I do not 
know, as [ have not been over. Labor is worth 
here from $1 to $10 per day. Board is from $4 | 800M appear. 
to $8 per week ; flour, $20 per barrel; and other 
provisions in proportion. Ardent spirits of all| | . . 
kinds are very high, as there is a duty, or fine, of | in to-day’s Eva, are highly interesting. Our cor- 
one hundred per cent, ad valorem upon the “crit-| respondent in Utah furnishes a large amount of 
ter,” whenever he issold in the valley, come in 


them so long; but they must bear with us. We 
have on hand many admirable poems, which shall 





Tue Lerrers rrom New Mexico anv Uran, 


very valuable information. 
? 





Great Crasu anp Excitement at Nationan 
>| Hatt.—Madame Loyo and the French equestrian 
troupe made their first appearance in Washington 
on Monday evening last, in the National Hall, 
where Jenny Lind sang, which was crowded to 
overflow by a brilliant audience. A short time 
after the performance commenced, the entire 
dress circle on the right of the spacious building, 
which was crowded with members of Congress, 
members of the Cabinet, and their families, fell 
through with a tremendous crash. 


Nobody was killed—some were bruised. The 


——- ->—_——_ 


THE UNION COALITION. 


Mr. Foote of the Senate has lately written a 


2 


was intended to be associated in any way with 
We accept Mr. Foote’s 


respect. What,a Mass Meeting of politicians 
next Presidency is to be opened, for the purpose 


of sustaining certain great political movements, 


So, while the Castle Garden meeting was on 


mittee, which commenced political operations 


than any other route. Besides this, had there forthwith, by getting up a Union State ticket in 
been a road,a great many would have gone to| New York, and has since been actively employed 


in trying to form a Union political organization 
in all the States, independent of the old parties! 
When it is recollected that this Committee is 
the prime mover of the Mass Union Convention 
proposed to be held in Washington, on the 22d 
of February, Mr. Foote’s disclaimer of political 
intentions for himself, cannot exempt from sus- 
picion the motives of the intriguing politicians 
engaged in the movement. 
That the plan of a great Union party, for the 
purpose of protecting and extending slavery, is 
formed in high places we showed two weeks 
ago. In addition to what was then said, we 
call attention to the following extract of a recent 
letter from General Cass to a committee of politi- 
cians in Baltimore : 
“The Union is in danger. The evidence of 
this is borne to us by every breeze. Measures 
are advocated and urged, both in the North and 
in the South, with a zeal overleaping all discre- 
tion, and with a determination of purpose which 
if it does not despise danger, disregards it, and 
which, if not turned from its object by patriotism 
and moderation, will sound the knell of liberty in 
this Republic. Let every true American come 
up to the good work. Let us all, Whigs and 
Democrats, unite in this holy duty, and rescue 
the ark of the Constitution from the perils that 
surround it. Let us preserve our respective 
principles of policy and administration ; let the 
Whig remain a Whig, and the Democrat a Dem- 
ocrat ; but in the great work of protecting this last 
and best refuge of human freedom from external and 
internal foes, let us join together head and heart, and 
this end once obtained, we can go on our way rejoicing, 
to continue that contest of action and of opinion which 
seems essential to the free and constitutional action of 
our Government.” 


Certainly this points to a union of the old par- 
ties, for the single purpose of maintaining the 
measures of the last session, Whigs and Demo- 
crats retaining their peculiar creeds, but holding 
them in abeyance till the Union be placed out of 
danger. 

Everybody knows that this is the burden of 
all of Daniel Webster’s speeches, and of the news- 
papers representing him and General Cass. 

No less significant were the remarks of Mr. 
Foote last Friday week, inthe Senate. When Mr. 
Dawson of Georgia undertook to denounce the 
policy of giving away the public lands to the new 
States, placing the interests of the new and old 
States in opposition to each other, Mr. Foote re- 
minded him that he was stepping off the Georgia 
platform. “Old party issues,” he said, “ were to 
slumber until the great and national question 
of the day was settled. The Republic was not 
yet out of danger, agitation was not yet complete- 
ly silenced. There were in certain quarters at- 
tempts being made by bargaining and corruption 
to keep alive a spirit disastrous to the peace and 
harmony of the Union. Until such corrupt 
practices were forever put down, he desired to 
see no old party lines drawn, nor old party issues re- 
vived.” 

If this is not a declaration in favor of a coali- 
tion of Whigs and Democrats, in disregard of old 
party lines and old party issues, in support of 
the Compromise measures, and against anti-sla- 
very men and measures, we cannot understand 
the meaning of words. 

Kindred with these sentiments are the follow- 
ing from the Baltimore American, a leading Whig 
paper, commenting upon the invocation of the 
Washington Union to the Democrats of Massa- 
chusetts: , 

“Such an invocation as this is like whistling 
against the wind. So long as the Abolitionists 
in any State hold the balance of power between 
the two old parties, so long will they control the 


fate of every political contest, and be enabled to 
dictate their own terms of alliance with the one 
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Mr. Rantoul, professing to be a Democrat of a 
national school, is playing the traitor to every 
principle of nationality imbodied in his party 
creed, and comes to the Senate as the tool of a 
faction hostile to the Union ; while Mr. Sumner, 
whom the Union styles ‘a fanatical Abolitionist,’ 
will take his seat in the Senate hereafter, as the 
exponent and advocate of principles openly 
avo-vad, never concealed, and subject to no dicta- 
tion or control from that Phariseehood of Democ- 
racy which affects such purity of political ortho- 
doxy, and claims such despotic sway. Who does 
not see that the Abolitionists have gained the 
whole victory in Massachusetts, and that all who 
divide spoils with them are their subsidiaries ? 
So it is, and so it must continue to be, until the true 
friends of the Union come forth from all sections and 
parties, and take their stand by the Constitution, 
making its enemies theirs, and regarding all doubters 
as damned.” 

Come forth from all parties, and form a new 
one for the purpose of damning all doubters! 

Enough—if this party for “damnation” is not 
formed, it will not be for want of will on the part 
of Messrs. Cass, Webster, and their followers. 


SENATORIAL SENSIBILITY. 


Wednesday, the 15th, in the Senate, Mr. Clay 
presented two memorials on the subject of Afri- 
can Colonization and the Slave Trade. The 
Senate listened patiently toa speech in support 
of the objects of the memorials, (in which Mr. 
Clay took occasion to advise the People of the 
North to abstain from the discussion of the ques- 
tion of Slavery,) and then very respectfully re- 
ferred the documents to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

Mr. Hale, observing in the Senate so much 
courtesy and so proper a regard for the right of 
petition, thought it a suitable occasion for pre- 
senting a petition for the repeal of the Fugitive 
law. Mr. Hale said it was numerously signed 
by citizens of Pennsylvania. He did not know 
that there were among them any ex-governors, 
ex-members of Congress, or any /iteraiz; but one 
of them, he was told by the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, was brother to a man who is a candidate 
for the office of Governor. Mr. Clay did not ex- 
actly like the hit, but it made the Senate feel 
quite merry. Emboldened by the example of Mr. 
Cooper, who a few days before, on presenting a 
similar petition, had indicated his opinion as to 
the policy which ought to be pursued, and by the 
exampleof Mr.Clay, who had just made a speech 
in support of a Colonization memorial, Mr. Hale 
attempted also to show his opinion. He forgot that 
he was not a member of the privileged class—that 
the courtesy of the Senate is not apt to be shown to 
the opposents of Slavery. “I believe,” said Mr- 
Hale, “ the law is a reproach to the civilization of 
the age—a practical parody upon the Constitu- 
tion” “Order!” cries a Senator from the South: 
“ He hasno right to use such language in regard 
the late act of Congress.” “Nor,” said Mr. 
Berrien, “in regard to any other act.” Superla- 
tive dignity! Congress may play the devil as it 
pleases, but it is bad manners to say so. The 
party to which Mr. Foote belongs recollects with 
infinite disgust the Alien and Sedition laws— 
laws which forbade the People to speak of the acts 
of the Government in reproachful terms; but 
Messrs. Foote and Berrien would establish for the 
Senate 4 usage far more revolting to all our no- 
tions of Freedom of Opinion. What next? 
What isthe precise rule Senators must observe 
in characcrizing the acts of Congress? If they 
may not denounce them as “a reproach to the 
civilization of the age,” are they at liberty to 
pronounce them immoral, wrong, or tyrannical? 
Senatorial dignity is a good thing, but Senatorial 
virtue is still better. It were well if honorable 
Senators were as much shocked at the idea of 
committing bad acts as they are at hearing them 
properly defined. Keen sensibility to reproach 
sometimes springs from a consciousness rather 
than a dislike of wrong doing. When Paul rea- 
soned of righteousness, temperance, and judg- 
ment to come, Felix trembled—not because Paul 
was guilty of any breach of decorum, or of the 
rules of the court, but because Felix felt him- 
self wounded. 

Of course, the Chair did not sustain the 
point-no-point of Judge Berrien, but it was 
necessary to put a quietus on Hale, in some 
way or other, and Mr. Rusk suggested that the 
rule did not allow a member in presenting a peti- 
tion to make & speech—his Ouly privilege was to 
state the contents of the paper. The Chair con- 
curred in the tuggestion. Messrs. Clay and 
Cooper had spoken freely—but Mr. Hale was 
out of order, and must keep within the rule. 

Mr. Hale resuned, and in attempting to refer 
to some remark nade by Mr. Clay, was again 
called to order. The Chair was sorry, nay, 
grieved, that it wis obliged so often to call the 
attention of gentlénen to the rule—and he ad- 
monished the New Hampshire Senator again to 
stick to the text. 

“Mr. Hale. I will not trepass upon the Senate 
any longer. I will amply remark that I feel my- 
self happy in being the occasion of eliciting al- 
ways such a tender }tegard for the rules; for it is 
in order for everybody else to travel all over 
creation, but I am t¢ be called to order as soon as 
I say anything. 

“Mr. Foote. I call the Senator to order. 
[Laughter.] He is :ow reprimanding the Chair, 
who decided that he was out of order.” 

“Mr. Hale. Well, then, I will present the pe- 


tition.” 

Mr. Hale moved that the petition be referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, but Mr. Whit- 
comb of Indiana, for the purpose, we presume, of 
rebuking the People who presume to question 
the wisdom of the Sentte, and also of preserving 
the Union, moved to hy it on the table. The 
question was taken on this motion by yeas and 
nays; but when the aame of Mr. Yulee was 
called, he asked to be excused from voting; and 
by permission of the Chair, stated his reasons as 
follows : 

“J do not think it of much importance whether 
I voteor not. But I will state myreasons. The 
Legislature of Florida, now in session, have be- 
fore them resolutions waich, 1 am informed, are 
likely to pass that body, instructing the Senators 
from that State not to yote upon any question 
touching the Fugitive Slave law. In deference 
to that Legislature, alttough those resolutions 
have not reached us as instructions, I prefer to 
take that course; and I yill add, that it is con- 
sistent with my own opini(n as to what it is proper 
to do.” 

The question was then stated upon excusing 
the Senator from Florida irom voting. 

A rambling discussion arose. Some of the 
Senators question the right of a member to be ex- 
cused after the calling of the roll. 

Mr. Hale asked to be excused from voting on 
the motion to excuse the Senator from Florida, 
and Mr. Walker called the yeas and nays on this. 
The Chair, seeing the difficulty in which it was 
about to be involved, by allowing the motion of 
Mr. Yulee, took the back track hastily, decided 
that the whole procedure was out of order, and 
Mr. Yulee was called upon to vote. Mr. Yulee 
refused—he was again called upon, and again re- 
fused, unless allowed to state his reasons for 
voting. This was not allowed, and Mr. Butler 
of South Carolina remarked— 


“Mr. Butler. Mr. President, { did not vote— 
I subject myself to the same rule with the Senator 
from Florida; nor shall I vote. 

“The President. The Secretary will call the 
Senator from South Carolina. 

“ The Secretary called the name of Mr. Butler, 
who did not respond. 

“The President. The Chair has discharged 
his duty. The rule requires that Senators shall 
vote. ‘The attention of the Chair has been called 
to it. The Senator from South Carolina expressly 
refuses to vote. The Senator from Florida has 
been called, and refuses to vote, It rests with the 
Senate to say whether they will pass a vote of 
censure, or will suffer the matter to rest. 

“Mr. Foote. I will merely say that I have 
followed up the matter thus far, and shall leave 
the remainder of the matter to those who 
are—— 

“ Mr. Hale, (in his seat.) Order. 

-® The President. It is not debatable. 

“The result was then announced—yeas 35, 
nays 16—as follows: 

“ Yeas—Messrs. Atchison, Bell, Berrien, Bor- 
land, Bradbury, Cass, Clay, Clemens, Davis of 
Mississippi, Dawson, 


Hunter, Jones, King, Mangum, Mason, Morton 


Smith, Upham, Walker, and Winthrop—16. 
“So the memorial lies upon the table.” 


made for them. 





A GENERAL SURVEY -THE DUTY OF THE 
FRIENDS OF FREEDOM. 


lous and desperate to crush the friends of Free- 
dom, as are now put forth by the slaveholders 
and their Northern allies. We saw clearly when 
Southern politicians began to resort to the ma- 
chinery of Sectional Conventions, that the ma- 
jority of them did not intend Disunion, but Dom- 
ination—not a division of the States, but a divid- 
ing and confounding of parties, so that they might 
obtain their control, and shape their policy to 
their own ends. The progress of events shows 
how adroitly they have played their game. While 
the North has been distracted and its old parties 
arrayed against the Free Soil Movement, the 
South has been rapidly organizing for the next 
Presidential canvass, and agreeing upon the terms 
upon which it will go into the election. These 
are, the maintenance of the Compromise measures 
of the last session, and especialiy the enforcement 
of the Fugitive act, which are laid down as ab- 
solutely indispensable conditions to its codpera- 
tion with either of the old political parties. 

Its union and boldness have overawed the 
North. Opposed, as we all know the great ma- 
jority of Northern People were to the measures 
referred to, their opposition has been rendered 
so far unavailing by the patronage of an Ad- 
ministration in league with the South, by the old 
political leaders trained to look to the South for 
direction, and by corrupt cliques in Washington, 
New York, and other cities, which, intriguing 
and laboring night and day, are endeavoring to 
enlist the Press and the Pulpit, all over the coun- 
try, in support of measures which, because de- 
manded by the slaveholders, they declare to be es- 
sential to the preservation of the Union. 

Beyond all doubt, the friends of Liberty have 
the numerical force—but, their enemies are or- 
ganized, are’ concentrated under Southern lead- 
ership, have the money power, the weight of 
great names, the Government patronage, the old 
party machinery on their side. 

The truth is, Liberty is in danger of losing 
the little it was supposed by many of its friends 
to have gained during the last Congress. Will 
they never learn that the “price of Liberty is 
eternal vigilance”—that “power is constantly 
stealing from the many to the few”—that a for- 
midable privileged caste, concentrating within 
itself the capital and labor of one half a country, 
and identified with an institution repugnant to 
the spirit of progress and the moral sense of the 
age, is necessarily daring and aggressive, not to 
be foiled by feeble resistance or daunted by a 
single check? Never sleeping or slumbering, 
it feels that its security depends upon monopoliz- 
ing the power of the Government within whose 
limits it exists. 


established a Safety Committee in the Commer. 


to suppress anti-slavery agitation. It has pur- 
chased some of the daily presses in New York, 
which with malignant ingenuity are striving to 
debauch the Northern mind and reconcile it to 
the most shameless demands of slavery. It has 
touched the fear or ambition of the Pulpit, ex- 
torting from it sermons against the “ Fanaticism” 
that claims that the Union was formed to estab- 
lish justice and extend the blessings of Liberty. 
It has enrolled among its allies, the President of 
the United States, Daniel Webster, Levi Wood- 
bury, and Judges, Generals, and Commodores in- 
numerable. It has got up Union meetings of 
the Hunker politicians at the North, and called 
out time-serving letters from distinguished men 
supposed to have influence among the People. It 
has sent out missiles to the Legislatures of Ohio, 
Massachusetts, Missouri, and California, urging 
Hunker members of both parties to reject all 
projects of union with men or for men opposed to 
its pretensions. Members of Congress here, ex- 
pecting to hold office under General Cass should 
he become President, and other members, looking 
for office at the hands of President Fillmore, have 
spared no pains to induce pledges on the part of 
Whig and Democratic members in the Legisla- 
tuae of Ohio, to go to the death against candidates 
for any office not known to be in favor of the Fu- 
gitive act. 

In Massachusetts, it has attempted the most 
insolent interference. The Democrats and Free- 
Soilers of the Legislature having formed an open 
agreement, for the disposition of the officers, the 
Free-Soilers, confiding a little too much in the 
honesty of their temporary allies, aided them in 
electing a Governor, and six out of nine members 
of the Council. As an equivalent, the Democrats 
pledged themselves to elect a Free Soil United 
States Senator. Charles Sumner was selected 
by the Free Soil members, and the Democratic 
members in caucus ratified his nomination. He 
became the regular candidate, according to regu- 
lar party usage, of the Free Soil and of the 
Democratic parties. 

But instructions had emanated from headquar- 
ters at Washington, to nullify the agreement: 
Letters against it were sent from the Democratic 
leaders at Washington, and the Whig leaders 
issued concurrent orders. True, Boutwell was 
elected Governor; and Sumner had been nomi- 
nated by the Democratice caucus. For the Dem- 
ocrats to refuse him their support would be a 
violat#on of party usages, an act of bad faith, a 
miserable swindle, no better in principle than the 
crime of obtaining money on false pretenses. But, 
what is party usage, what, good faith, what, com- 
mon honesty, where the interests of slavery are at 
stake? The Boston Post, the organ of Hunker- 
ism, openly recommends treachery to its brethren. 
The Republic, Mr. Fillmore’s organ, “cannot too 
highly commend its manly and honorable course ;” 
and the Union exclaims, in a paroxysm of fury; 
“may dishonor and infamy cling to the name of 
every Democrat who ratifies the base bargain !” 
The Free-Soilers ought to have demanded 
bonds and security of their allies, before they 
yielded them any aid ; they ought to have insisted 
upon open voting ; they ought never to have post- 
poned the election for Senator one day after that 
for Governor. In all these respects, they erred— 
giving Hunkerism a chance to plot, and trea- 
son, an opportunity to work with impunity. 
Treason so far has triumphed. Sumner lacks 
eight votes of an election, and after the last ballot 
the business was postponed one week, (till to- 
day,) with less prospect of his success than ever. 
The game of Hunkerism was, to secure the State 
Government by the aid of the Free-Soilers, and 
then to crush them—installing itself in power 
by the hands of Free Soil men, then stabbing 
to the heart those whom it had cheated ! 

Pausing in this rapid review, may we not ask 
the Free-Soilers, whether it be too late to pre- 
vent the consummation of thisinfernal treachery 7 
Is there virtue, is there strength enough of the 
Anti-Webster Whigs to set up Mann or Mills 
for the office which Hunkerism is seeking to fill 
with one of its own tribe of political swindlers? 
We know not precisely the state of things in 
Massachusetts, but we know one thing—we would 
grind the head of the serpent before it should 
bite our heel. 

To return to our survey of the dark conspiracy 
which is plotting the overthrow of liberal men 
and measures. In the Missouri Legislature, 
Benton has been nominated by the Democrats in 


ickinson, Dodge of lowa, | regular caucus; but, in opposition to party usage, 
Douglas, Downs, a Foote, Gwin, Houston, | the Anti-Bentonites, or Calhoun Democrats, have 
Rusk, Shields, got up an irregular candidate, whose function is 








party or the other, And see in what a pitiful at- | Soulé, Spruance, Unde: wood, Wales, and Whit- | to play into the hands of the Whigs. Benton led 
35, 


the old party stands in such on alliance! | comb— off with s plurality, but, on the Jast ballot heard 


Not since the commencement of the Free Soil 
Agitation have we witnessed efforts so unscrupu- 





“ Navs—Messrs. Baldwin, Benton, Chase, Coop- | from, some of the Hunker Democrats had gone 
er, Davis of Massachusetts, Dayton, Dodge of 
Wisconsin, Ewing, Hale, Hamlin, Miller, Seward, | ;» not instigated at Washington, is, to kill Benton, 


over to the Whigs, and the game, countenanced, 


by a combination of Administration and Opposi- 


Had Hale or Seward refused to vote, under euch | tion Hunkers. He is recognised as a man op- 
circumstances, Senatorial dignity would have been 
greatly outraged, but Messrs. Butler and Yulee 
belong to the privileged class. Rules are not 


posed to the extension of slavery, and no friend 
of the extravagant pretensions of the slavehold- 
ing caste—and this is enough to concentrate upon 


cratic Conservatives. . 


According to the rules of the Senate, it is not 
in order to accompany the presentation of peti- 
tions with remarks, any further than may be ne- 
cessary to explain their contents, and indicate 
what disposition of them is desired ; but the rule 
is enforced only when some Free-Soiler is foolish 
enough to imagine that he has the privilege of 
free speech. In other cases, the courtesy of the 


him the combined malignity of Whig and Demo- | Senate allows considerable freedom of speech, i! 


the geutleman presenting the memorial be ove of 


The conspiracy does not stop here. Fremont, | that Class of politicians who are agitating for the 
his son-in-law, sympathizes with"him in his oppo- | sake of peace. So Mr. Clay, presenting his peti 
sition to Slavery-Extension. He would set his | tion from the élite of Rhode Island and Indiana 
face against the introduction of Slavery in Cali- | made a speech in favor of the objects of the ms 
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new field for slave labor. 


finally disposed of. 


slave as a free State. 
tained to be about twenty-five thousand. 


Let us glance at its operations. It has enlisted 
the Mammon of the East in its defence. It has 


cial Metropolis of the country, which under the 
garb of a holy devotion to the Union is laboring 


We beseech our countrymen to think of these 
things. Shell we ground our arms, and retire 
from the field of battle, or meet our enemies 
boldly with an organization as efficient, as united, 
as vigilant, as unrelenting, as their own? They 
will give no quarter to us. Give them no quar- 
ter. On the altar of Liberty let us swear that, 
never shall heart falter, or hand rest, till Liberty 
be established as the controlling principle of the 
Federal Government, till every rood of territory 
under the jurisdiction of the Government be con- 
secrated to Freedom, till Hunkerism be crushed, 
and the Slave Power stripped of its usurped 
patronage and its potency for mischief. 


AGITATION. 


The worst agitators in the Union are the pro- 
fessed enemies of agitation. They are forever 
discussing the question they demand shall not be 
discussed, and instead of overlooking in silence 
the words and deeds of avowed agitators, do all 
they can to give them prominence and alarming 
significancy. 
Had it not been for their fanatical, intermed- 
dling zeal, the political world would not now 
be all agog with excitement at the state of things 
in Massachusetts and Ohio, and the Legislatures 
of those two States would have been left at liberty 
to follow in peace the dictates of their own judg- 
ments. As it is, the North and South have been 
alike agitated by these blind zealots, and no mat- 
ter what the result, an excitement will have been 
created by their officious labors, which will aug- 
ment and perpetuate that already prevailing. 
Mr. Clay, it seems, is disposed to come forth 
as one of these belligerent apostles of peace and 
harmony. How his gorge rises at the idea of 
these “ pestiferous abolitionists!” Why cannot 
they be quiet? Why will they persist in discuss- 
ing this “delicate question”—in disturblng the 
domestic relations of the South—in agitating the 
country—in delaying the public business? 
It so happens, that not an Anti-Slavery speech 
or movement has been made in the Senate this 
session. Nearly two months have gone by, and 
the Free Soil Senators have held their peace. 
We do not complain of them—they know what 
they are about, and will make themselves mani- 
fest at the proper time. But their very silence 
is agitating to Mr. Clay. Peace and harmony, 
he seems to think, are never so lovely as when 
he is fighting for them. 

Why camnot he let the Slavery Question alone? 
Why distmct an already divided country, and 
re-open its bleeding wounds? Why throw ob- 
stacles in the way of public business, already so 
long delayal? Hardly has the Slavery Question 
in one form been disposed of, before Mr. Clay in- 
sists upon bringing it forward in another form. 
He is appirently determined that the country 
shall have ho rest on the vexed question, and yet 
he pleads ténderly, the while, for peace, for the 
restoration »f fraternal feclings, a1 1 rebukes the 
Abolitionists for their restless, factious zeal. 

The truth is, he and his compeers are opposed 
to agitation only when carried on by others. They 
would monopolize the business, and have all the 
discussion on one side. Could they be left free 
to speak when and where and how they please, 
and their opponents be compelled to listen to 
them in silence, their beau ideal of Free Discus- 
sion would be realized. 

Last Wednesday, Mr. Clay broke the silence 
of the Senate by obtruding upon its notice, in a 
speech clearly out of order, the subject of the 
free colored population—one of the consequences 
of Slavery. He held in his hand two petitions— 
one from a large number of citizens of Indiana, 
praying Congress to remove from this country 
to the shores ¢f Africa the free people’of color, 
denominated by them “ the greatest cause of dis- 
cord” in the Union; the other, from Rhode 
Island, “signed by a large number of the Sena. 

tors and most of the members of the House of 
Representatives, \and by a great number of ex- 
governors, ex-senjtors, and ex-representatives, as 
well as by many of the literati of that State, 
heads of colleges, and by many private persons”— 
praying Congress fo establish lines of mail steam- 
ers to Africa, to ¢ncourage settlements on the 
African coast for the purpose of removing thither 
the free colored pogulation, and suppressing the 

slave trade. 

Mr. Clay seemed profoundly impressed with the 

idea that this petition emanated from the “ élize” 

of Rhode Island, not your fanatical A bolitionists, 

and therefore was entitled to peculiar respect. 

We have no doubt that a portion of this élite de- 

rives its importance from inheriting the gains 

of those distinguished citizens of Rhode Island 

who, in former days, followed the respectable 

occupation of slave-trading, building up immense 

fortunes by stealing people from Africa. Having 











fornia, and therefore must be destroyed. The | morialists, which occupies a column and a half in 
latest advices from the new State reveal the par- | the newspapers, and nobody called him to order 
tial suscess of Hunkerism and Slavery Propa-| He was permitted to uncover one of the “ gaping 


gandim. A Legislature has been elected in| wounds” of the country, without offence to any 
which, it is confidently claimed there is a major- | body. 
ity of Slavery men—of men in favor of repealing : 
the Anti-Slavery provision in the California Con- | these colored people? I again ask, what is to be 
stitution. This result has been brought about by 
the same corrupt influences which sought to| the last ten years, they have doubled. 
manufacture a demonstration in Southern Cali-| ber of the States laws are being passed—rigorous 
fornis in favor of a division of that country, and laws—of exclusion of them from their territory 
which are now contemplating a future irruption 
into Lower California for the sake of opening | visions against the reception of any free people of 
The conspirators have | color within their borders. What is to become of 
played an insidious game. The question was not | them? I ask again. In the name of humanity and 
carried before the People. They rested in peace 
under the impression that the subject had been| whence their ancestors were taken ; and I can cor 
Nobody dreamed of asking | ceive of no interest of any portion of the people of 
the opinions of candidates for the Legislature— | the United States that will not be benefited by such 
and yet the slaveholders boast that the majority 
of that body is in favor of converting California | penefited—the whites at the South will be benefi:- 
into a slave State! ; 
While we are in danger of losing California, | poor creatures themselves will be bencfited ; for 
what security is there for Utahand New Mexi- 
co? Certainly there is nothing in Mormon char- litical condition of the whites—where they must 
acter and history to authorize the conclusion that | forever remain a degraded, corrupt, and dissolute 
Mormon virtue will resist the aggressions of Sia-| class—they can be carried to the country of theii 
very.’ Frear the intelligent correspondent of the | #ncestors, and rise into an importance there which 
New York Evening Post: ‘ ‘ 
“In a recent conversation with an intelligent 
person from Salt Lake, I learned that many of | whole question of slavery should be excluded 
the emigrants from the South had brought slaves 
with them into the Territory, still held them th h : : . 
there, and entertained no fear whatever that they | “at the attempt seriously to use the Federal 
should be disturbed in what they called their Government for the transportation of the Free 
property, before Utah should be ready for admis- | People of Color to Africa, must necessarily bring 
sion as a State, when she is just as likely to bea : , 


The population is ascer- : 
rite I pre- bearings? The colored race in this country has 


sume the same statement of facts will apply to | Common interests, and a common destiny. We 
New Mexico, except as to population, which is | cannot consider the relations of one portion of it. 
more numerous than in Utah.” 


As to New Mexico, read what our “reliable” | tion 
correspondent says in another letter. 


“ What,” cried Mr. Clay, “is to be done with 
done with them? They are here under our very 


noses; and in this District, in the course of the 
In a num 


Some States, indeed, are introducing into their 
fundamental laws, into their Constitutions, pro- 


justice, what is to become of them? | see no other 
remedy than that of sending them back to the land 


transfer of the free people of color from the United 
States to Afric. The whites at the North will be 


ed—the slaves at the South will be bexefited—the 


instead of remaining in 2 country where they 
never can be elevated to the high social and po 


they never will attain here.” 
Mr. Clay and his friends have insisted that the 


from the National Councils; but does he not see 


up the consideration of this question in all its 


without considering the relations of every por- 
Look at some of the topics that must he 


Slaves are discussed, should Congress seriously venture on 
there now—slaves are being carried there—the| g scheme of African colonization. 


native population accustomed to peonage, have 
little sensibility on the subject—and, as if to fa-| confer power on that body to use the money of 
vor the plot of the conspirators, the President has| the people of the United States for the purpose 
selected for Governor of the Territory, a citizen | of exiling a portion of them? 
of Georgia, who, we must presume, entertains} prejudice against free people of color, which is 
the opinions current in that State. 

Thus, from Maine to Texas, from New York to 
California, the Slavery Propagandists, with their 
Hunker allies, have marshalled their forces, with 
adesperate purpose, under professions of devotion | out by Slavery. Why are they degraded? Be- 
to peace and union, to establish their domination 
in every State, and to unfurl the black flag of 
Slavery wherever floats the star-spangled banner— 
belting the Continent from the Atlantic to the belong. Why are they idle and thriftless in 2 
Pacific with iron-linked Oppression. 


For example: Where does the Constitution 


Whence that 








pronounced by Mr. Clay, “invincible?” . Why 
do free colored people, with connections in the 
South, and constitutions adapted to its climate 
emigrate to the cold North? They are drive 


cause Slavery has burnt its brand upon them 
and still keeps down, almost to the level of the 
brute, the great mass of the race to which they 


a slave State? Because the system of slave labor 
leaves them without employment. Why are the 
slaveholders so anxious to get rid of them? The 
security, the necessities of the slave system de 
mand their removal. 

Suppose lines of steamers established to the 
coast of Africa, for the purpose of satisfying the 
occasional demands of philanthropy, and also of 
carrying off the surplus slaves of the South, so 
that slave labor might be maintained in security 
and the marketable value of slaves kept up, when 
could we expect to see the moral sentiment or 
self-interest of the community array all against 
the system ? 

These are some of the topics which would be 
drawn into discussion, should Mr. Clay succeed 
in bringing the subject of African Colonization 
before Congress. What is he, then, but an agita 
tor? Wherein does he differ from Mr. Giddings 
but in this—that while the latter agitates for the 
purposo of relieving the federal Government 
from all responsibility for slavery, Mr. Clay azgi- 
tates for the purpose of inducing the Government 
to assume additional responsibility in relation to 
it. That is all—and yet Mr. Clay is a statesman 
Mr. Giddings, a fanatic! 

What mockery for Mr. Clay, after the obtri 
sion of these exciting subjects upon the attention 
of the Senate, to close his harangue with a ten 
der appeal for “ peace and harmony!” Listen! 

“ Ah! if we could only give up,if we could only 
renounce, these unhappy subjects of agitation 
which have disturbed our country so long and so 
greatly—if the people of the North would only 
allow the people of the South to manage their own 
domestic affairs in their own way, unaffected anid 
unimpeded by them—if they would only reflect 
that if slavery is fraught with evils, the evils are 
not felt by those at the North, but they are con 
fined to the South, where the slaves are—if they 
would only cease to agitate each other and our 
country, and endanger our Union itself, by con- 
tinuing these unhappy subjects of strife and con- 
troversy, and all would come together upon this 
great common object, in which the free States are 
just as much interested as the slave States, unit- 
ing all our energies in sending the free people of 
color from the shores of America to that place 
where they can enjoy real freedom, and pursue 
their own happiness—what a glorious result would 
it be for our country!” 

“Give up—renounce these unhappy subjects of 
agitation,” at the very moment when he is invok- 
ing Senators to take them up and agitate them! 
Mr. Clay is right in his practice of agitation, 
wrong in his theory of no agitation. The exist- 
ence of a great wrong in the social system, neces 
sarily disturbs all its relations, engenders discords, 
and gives birth to antagonisms and agitations, 
which can be remedied only by the supremacy of 
the law of right; for it is just as true now, as it 
was eighteen centuries ago, that Christ and Belial 
have no fellowship. 

Mr. Clay sees the increasing antagonism be- 
tween slavery and liberty, and would apply a 
remedy; but he is for palliative, not radical 
measures. He would mitigate the inconveniences, 
and present perils of the conflict, leaving to 
posterity and providence the task of working out 
the true and complete remedy. 

Now, we hold that providence helps those who 
help themselves, and that posterity will have 
enough evils of its own to contend with, without 
being made heirs to ours. There is but one way 
to establish stable ‘‘peace and harmony” in our 
Union, and that is, by the complete recognition of 
the natural rights of all men to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. Let this become the basis 
of the Federal Government within its legitimate 
sphere, and the central idea upon which each 
State shall seek eventually to model all its insti- 
tutions; and the time will soon come when there 
will be indeed, no North, no South; no radical 
antagonisms, or dangerous discords ; but when the 
obedience of all to the eternal law of right will 
make the States and People of the American 
Union as harmonious in their movements as the 
stars of Heaven, which, parts of one grand system 
of being, move from age to age in their orbits 
without collision, in obedience to the Principle of 
Gravitation. or 

Senator ror On1o.— Columns, Jan. 18, 185i.— 
The Whigs have nominated Hiram Griswold, of 
Stark county, as United States Senator. The 
FIouse passed a resolution, unanimously, to go into 
the election of Senator on Thursday next. 





Froriva U.S. Senator Erectev.—The Wash- 
ington Southern Press of yesterday has a despatch 
from Tallahasse, dated the 19th inst., which says: 
. Mr. Mallory, Democrat, of Key West, was 
elected on Wednesday last United States Senator, 
over Mr. Yulee, by a consolidation of the Whigs 
with the disaffected Democrats. 


oo 


Jerrerson Crry, Mo.,J an. 20.—Mr. Green hag 
been withdrawn. Mr. Harrison Hough was to. 
day nominated by Mr. Sims. The vote on the 
28th ballot stood: For Grier 68; Benton 44; 
Hongh 43; Green 1. The 29th ballot stood - 


been so deeply concerned in the importation of | (15.5 66; Benton 37; Hough 50; Green 2. Ne. 





portation of them. 


slaves, they now want totry their hand at the ex-| cegsary to # choice 79. No farther bolloting wag 
had. 
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LETTERS FROM THE CAPITOL. 


‘ Wasnuineton, January 16, 1851. 

Dear W——-: Having become established in 
my winter quarters, I have thought that some lit- 
tle chronicling of daily events, and an occasional 
sketch of life in the Capital City, might not be 
uninteresting to you. 

On the evening after my arrival, I attended one 
of the President’s levees. This I found a great 
crowd, but a very pleasant affair notwithstanding, 
as here I met many friends and acquaintances of 
last session. President Fillmore wore the old, 
urbane smile, and gave the same courteous greet- 
ing to all who approached. I wonder if, with men 
of his temperament, good nature is always spon- 
taneous and easy—if it never drags. I have often 
thought that your habitually kind and courteous 
people must miss a great luxury, which the more 
passionate and bilious enjoy in speaking their 
minds, with a careless or vehement boldness, and 
in touching up the faults and follies of their fel- 
lows. 

President Fillmore’s family are said to please 
much here. His daughter, who I have been told 
is a very noble girl, has a fine intelligent face 
which interests you at once. 

I noticed on that evening an endless variety of 
costumes, the national spirit of independence 
preaking out in all imaginable styles and colors, 
and that everybody wore an easy, at-home man- 
ner. There is, as you know, at these levees 
neither music nor dancing, but people look very 
gay, nevertheless—as they collect in groups to 
laugh and chat, or stroll up and down, admiring 
and criticising, as they find most matter for com- 
mendation or satire. 

I have not been to the Capitol much as yet, 
no very interesting questions having been up for 
discussion of late. The Cheap Postage bill before 
the House is one of most importance to us outsid- 
ers. They are making five-minutes’ speeches upon 
this, which are sometimes quite amusing. The 
difference between the different speakers’ powers 
of condensation and directness of thought is here 
most apparent. Now and then rises one, who, 
speaking straight to the point, is able to say his 
say distinctly and fally within the small appoint- 
ed time—but, alas! the Chairman’s hammer 
brings many a poor fellow up standing in the first 
faint dawn of a thought—cruelly cuts him off in 
the midst of a metaphor, perhaps. I have noticed 
that Mr. Stanly of North Carolina and Mr. 
Strong of Pennsylvania are particularly happy 
in packing their opinions into the five-minutes’ 
measure I was greatly amused the other day by 
a choice bit of reasoning employed by an opponent 
of the bill. “ If?’ said he, “the revenue of the De- 
partment is increased in proportion to the reduc- 
tion of postage, as the friends of the measure affirm, 
do away with postage altogether, and what an im- 
mense income will you have!” ‘This logic is like 
the Irishman’s, who, having heard a new patent 
stove recommended as “ saving half the fuel,” de- 
clared that he would have two, and so save the 
whole! 

In the Senate, yesterday morning, Mr. Clay 
spoke at some length, and very earnestly, in sup- 
port of a petition from Rhode Island, against the 
African slave trade, and in support of Coloniza- 
tion—which petition the distinguished Senator 
impressively declared was signed by a large por- 
tion of the «lite of that State ; by Governors and 
ex-Governors—Senators and ex-Senators—mem- 
bers and ex-members—by many of the literati, 
heads of colleges, &c. The petition presented 
under such august auspices opens with a fearful 
picture of the slave trade as it yet exists with all 
all its outrages, horrors, and brutalities—no, I 
ask pardon of those dumb, unreasoning creatures 
who have never been degraded from an honest 
brutehood by the lust of tyranny and the vile love 
of money, and would substitute infernalities for 
brutalities. The petitioners then proceed to point 
out Colonization as the only remedy for this enor- 
mous evil, and to ask in its behalf the counte- 
nance and support of Government. May we not 
consider the long vexed and vexatious question 
settled at last? Is not its final quietus made? 
Statesmen, divines, authors, and philanthropists 
will argue, and preach, and speculate no longer, 
now that the “literati” of Rhode Island have pro- 
nounced their decision ; and most surely the free 
colored people of the United States will doubt and 
demur and remonstrate no longer, now that the 
elite of Rhode Island have taken their poor for- 
tunes in charge. They scarcely expected such 
an interposition of Providence. May we not look 
to see the ocean soon white with the outward 
bound sails of Government-furnished fleets, bear- 
ing to the far land of their grandfathers, and 
great-grandfathers, America’s oppressed and dis- 
owned children. As the matter now stands, the 
free colored people will surely not take offence at 
being publicly branded by the distinguished Sen- 
ator as a “degraded, corrupt, and dissolute 
class ”—for, under the patronage of the literature, 
divinity, and fashion of a sovereign State, are 
they not going forth to civilize and Christianize 
Africa—“ missionaries,” according to the appoint- 
ment of Clay, “ priests after the order of” Dr. 
Tyng? 

Without reference to Mr. Clay, whom I be- 
lieve sincere in the advocacy of his favorite im- 
practicability, as a benevolent plan, and aside 
from his political interests, I can but remark that 
I am often struck by the pious phrases and high- 
sounding professions of philanthropy with which 
the speeches of politicians abound, when upon 
this same subject of colonization. Words of sol- 
emn warning and severe morality, never brought 
forth on any other occasion, then come with pon- 
derous force; and the name of the Deity, not 
precisely a stranger in their vocabulary, is then 
uttered in a new connection, and in a tone some- 
what less easy and familiar than that in which it 
is heard in their ordinary discourse. An organ- 
grinder, under my window, after giving us “Ja- 
nette and Jeannot,” and “ Yankee Doodle,” has, to 
our utter astonishment, struck up “Old Hun- 
dred”” Who believes that the Italian stroller 
feels the simple solemnity of that grand old puri- 
tanical air? Does he not mechanically grind out 
religion, as he does sentiment and patriotism, be- 
cause it pays ? 

Last evening, the ladies at the National Hotel 
gave a soirée, which I had the honor of attending. 
It was a very brilliant affair—a scene of much 
display and enjoyment. Almost every Washing- 
ton celebrity was there, except the great Ameri- 
can statesman, Webster, and the little Hungarian 
Lieutenant, Jagiello. I noticed the French Min- 
ister and his family, Lady Bulwer, Madame Cal- 
deron, and the half-ferocious, half-comical repre- 
sentative of the Russian Bear, M. Bodisco—the 
elegant Miss Lynch of New York, and the bril- 
liant Mrs. Ashley of St. Louis—fine types of the 
Northern and Southern lady—and numbers of 
both matrons and young girls, whose enviable 
distinctions were beauty, gracefulness, and taste- 
fal dress. And there, in apparent fine health 
and spirits, were Clay, Cass, Houston, and Scott— 
an interesting little bevy of Presidential possi- 

‘bilities. Above them all, like Saul above his 
brethren, towered the Herculean hero of Vera 

Cruz, looking far more like the great “ embodi- 

ment” than his attenuated Kentucky rival. 


The Michigan statesman would well fill the 
Presidential chair, for what he lacks in height, 
he makes upin breadth, and would look the rep- 
sentative of the more solid, conservative, respect- 
able, and well-to-do portion of the nation—such 
as large merchants, wealthy planters, law-abiding 
Doctors of Divinity, substantial Dutch farmers, 
peace-loving justices, dinner-giving, order pre- 
serving mayors, and their aldermanic corps. And 
I don’t see why General Houston ig not as well 
fitted for that great chair as the rest—only let 
him be put under bonds not to whittle the arms 
off. On the score of killing Mexicans, his claim 
is older, if not stronger, than Scott’s; he has full 
as much conciliatory suavity as Cass; in the opin- 
ion of his enlightened constituents, as an orator, 
he is the peer of Clay, while he has the advan- 
tage of Webster in the faithful devotion of his 
State. In truth, I do not see but that his claims 








ism and gratitude of the country—he has an im- 
posing person, he has political experience, he has 
military renown, he has Southern principles. Take 
away his jack-knife, and give him a hat of Chris- 
tian fashion, and he will surely answer. 

We have had for the past week the most deli- 
ciously unseasonable weather you can imagine. J 
am writing this morning near an open window, 
through which pours a rich flood of summer sun- 
light, while, to make the illusion perfect, from & 
balcony near comes the matin song of a canary, 
with no hint of a cage in the blithe warble. 
Think of this for yourecomfort, as you battle with 
the East wind in your morning walk, or shiver 
over the register on your return. 

I am struck with the beautifying and revivify- 
ing effect which this climate seems to have on the 
complexion of many ladies. I never saw such 
briljiant color as positively illuminates the fair 
faces one meets on the Avenue, these sunny days. 
Not the deep, universal, vulgarly healthy glow 
which a frosty morning spreads over the counte- 
nances of your Northern beauties, but a bright, 
changeless carnation, which stays where it be- 
longs, in the cheeks and lips, and never shoots 
up into the brow which lies like a line of snow 
above it, nor makes impertinent incursions into 
the nasal territory. 

Sometimes, when I meet a lady with slight 
figure, thin features, and shadowed eyes, I am 
startled by the unvarying vividness and distinct 
outline of this color, and murmur sadly—“ far 
gone in consumption—hectic—poor thing!” Don’t 
in your cynicism suggest that all I ascribe to the 
climate of Washington may be but the effect of 
that French abomination, called rouge. You can- 
not explain away the phenomenon in that man- 
ner: but for a moment granting that the daughters 
of the Puritans could so be-Jezebel themselves, 
they would surely have taste enough to put it on 
more delicately and artistically. Even your irrev- 
erence for the ¢lite of the Capital City could not go 
so far .3 to suppose it possible that matrons, whose 
failing eyesight prevented them from seeing what 
a daub they were making of it, would indulge in 
rouging! No; if we may no longer reverence the 
grey hairs of Age, because “they are not,” let us 
at least refrain from smiting it on the cheek. 
Again, I repeat, all must be referred to the cli- 
mate; and if some are afflicted with too much of 
a good thing, it is their misfortune, not their 
fault —the climate overdoes the matter. It is 
strange, however, that it has no effect on my com- 
plexion. I look in vain to see the red light break- 
ing through the pale, Spanish-brown of my cheek. 
But perhaps I have not been here long enough 
for such good fortune. 

I pray your pardon for spinning out this slight 
thread of a letter to such an unconscionable 
length. Grace GREENWOOD. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue Yourtn’s Coronat. By Hannah F. Gould. Appleton 
& Co., New York. For sale by Franck Taylor, Wash- 
ington. 

This handsome little volume isa collection of 
some of the most graceful poems of this popular 
authoress. The poetry of Miss Gould is filled 
with a quiet, gentle, domestic spirit, through 
which it exerts a sweet and healthful influence 
on the minds and hearts of her readers. She is 
the true, sympathizing friend of childhood — the 
muse of home. Her simple songs and charming 
little fables are heard in the school, in the nur- 
sery, and around the cheerful evening hearth. 
Iler fame is secure, treasured as it is in the warm 
and grateful affections of the young. G.G. 








Tus Isnanp Wortp oF THE Paciric. By Rey. H. I. 
Cheever. With Engravings. Harper & Brothers, New 
York. For sale as above. 

This is an interesting book on an ever interest- 
ing subject. Ah, that life of the South Seas, with 
its eternal warmth, its luxuriant bloom and ver- 
dure, its volcanic grandeurs, its shadowless sum- 
mer skies, its passion and its sleep, its primeval 
simplicity, its picturesque barbarism! — what a 
wild fascination it has for us, in our already old 
world, our climate of fierce extremes, our life of 
thought and labor, in the civilization which 
cramps and stifles and overloads us. Poor Alton 
Locke was not alone as a seer of Polynesian 
visions—not alone before the sunken, longing 
eyes of the famishing and despairing London 
Tailor has gleamed up the mocking mirage of far 
tropical islands, with their gorgeous flowers and 
luscious fruits, cool mountain passes and lazy 
stretches of bright southern seas—of skies undim- 
med by the smoke of cities, of airs untainted by 
the breath of disease—of the tall, lithe, lightly- 
clad barbarian, sleeping away the noontide heat 
in the generous shade, while the leaves of the 
orange and banana made music in his dream. 

The book before us is in parts, very finely writ- 
ten, and contains many little sketches and anec- 
dotes of a most pleasing character. We should 
like it better, however, were their fewer poetical 
quotations. The author is never content with 
having given us a good piece of description in his 
own plain prose, but breaks out into the verse of 
somebody else. He seems to be afflicted with a 
sort of poetical intermittent fever, which comes 
upon him at regular intervals throughout his 
volume. G. G. 





Ouive. A Novel. By the Author of “The Ogilvies.” 
Harper & Brothers, New York. For sale as above. 
This is a very pleasant and interesting story, 
which we can cordially recommend to all our ro- 
mance-loving readers. Olive is a noble character, 
of the new and better order of heroines—not un- 
approachably and impossibly perfect, but good, 
and gentle, and loving — independent, but not 
mannish—high, but not hard-minded, and strong 
only in the simple affections of the woman and 
the fervent faith of the Christian. G. G. 





SineLEeTon Fontenoy, R,N. By James Hannay, late of 
Her Majesty’s Navy, Author of “ Sketches in Ultra-Ma- 
rine.” Harper & Brothers, New York. For sale as 
above. 

This novel we have merely glanced through, 
but it has a very pleasant and readable look— 
chatty and light—a little shallow, probably, but, 
as it presents a sparkling surface, none the worse 
for that, in these times, when muddiness is so 
often put off upon us for depth. G. G. 





Tue Morner’s,Recompenss. By Grace Aguilar. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York. For sale by Taylor & Maury, 
Washington. 

This admirable tale is a sequel to Home Influ- 
ence, one of the finest works of this excellent wri- 
ter. Miss Aguilar always wrote not only in a 
graceful style, but as inspired by a high fnoral 
aim. Her desire was to do lasting good, as well 
as to fill the passing moment with innocent enjoy- 
ment. The world was not appalled, nor did it 
pause to weep, when Grace Aguilar died, and yet 
much of truth, of noble thought, and of love— 
many winning, consoling, and qhietly regenera- 
ting influences, ceased to flow in upon it, when 
that pure womanly heart ceased to beat. 

G. G. 





Tue Lutrretts: or, The Two Marriages. By Folkestone 
Williams. Harper & Brothers, New York. For sale as 
above. . 
This novel we have not read, but we have read 

with great pleasure Shakspeare and His Friends, 

by the same author; and from an occasional 
glimpse, here and there, into this, we think we 
may promise its reader very agreeable entertain- 

ment. G. G. 





Henry SMEATON: a Jacobite Story of the Reign of George 
the First. By G. P. R. James, Esq., Author of Tales too, 
nume: to ti Harper & Brothers, New York, 
For sale by Franck Taylor, Washington. 

Of this last novel of Mr. James we are sorry to 
confess our entire ignorance, for we have an old 
and hearty liking for the author. He was an 
early favorite of ours, andswe owe him a large 
debt of gratitude for the pleasant beguilement of 
many a weary hour. We have read # large, 
though we cannot say the greatest, number of his 
romances, and no étory from his pen has ever 
failed to engage our interest, when we once al- 
lowed ourself to dip into it. Mr. James is surely 
one of the wonders of our age, not alone for his 
fine natural gifts, but for his unparalleled indus- 
try, and for the extent and accuracy of his his- 





Tue CuristiaAn Examiner. January, 1851. For sale by 
Taylor & Maury, Washington. 

This is a fine number of this admirable miscel- 
lany, containing even more than the usual amount 
of able and interesting articles—essays, critiques, 
and poems. Our attention was most engaged by 
a review of Dr. Howe’s Report upon Idiocy. This 
eminent philanthropist is doing a great and good 
work in a long-neglected and despised field of hu- 
man effort. No one can read these reports with- 
out feeling a deepening of interest and a dawning 
of hope for that wretched class of our fellow-be- 
ings thrown helpless upon life — disinherited al- 
most equally of intellect, affection, and moral per- 
ception. Let none be disappointed and disheart- 
ened that the results are small, but hail with 
grateful joy the faintest gleam, the most inarticu- 
late cry of the soul which for years has slept in 
the night and torpor of idiocy. The mine is dark 
and noisome, and the ore not rich; all the more 
honor to those who labor so patiently to bring it 
forth. The rock is hard and unpromising, and 
long and wearisome must be the toil ere it cleaves, 
and shows the small soul-crystal within. The 
soldiers of the Empire served faithfully for small 
pay; but when it came at last, each coin had a 
double value for bearing the head of Napoleon. 
Thus the true philanthropist ever sees on his 
hard-earned rewards the face of his Divine Mas- 
ter, and is abundantly repaid. G. G. 


LitTs.t’s Livine Acg. No. 349. January 25, 1851. 
This is also a fine number of a fine periodical. 
It contains some chapters of Bulwer’s new novel, 
two or three good poems, an able article from 
Blackwood on The Defences of Britain, A French- 
man in Cairo, & tale, and the usual number of brief 
articles. But we must not forget to mention an 
article of great and peculiarinterest, entitled, The 
Story of Maria Forster—an Incident in the Life of 
Jean Paul. 'This must affect every reader deeply 
and sadly, as one of those heart-histories of real 
life, which far surpass the wildest conceptions of 
genius, and the most melancholy creations of ro- 
mance. We were much struck by the concluding 
sentence of this story: 

“That which is lost through a perversion of 
the sentiments, or by a misapplication of the fac- 
ulties, is lost forever to the soul; even as a star 
that might be extinguished would be an everlast- 
ing diminution of the splendors of the universe.” 





Anprews’ Latin-EnGtisu Lexicon. Harper & Brothers, 
New York. 

This is the title of a very important contribu- 
tion to Lexicography. It is based upon the larger 
Latin-German Lexicon of Dr. William Freund, 
and comprises additions and corrections from the 
Lexicons of Gesner, Facciolati, Scheller, Georges, 
and others. It is a single volume, in a convenient 
form for the use of schools, and yet ample enough 
to answer any ordinary want of ripe scholarship. 
The Editor has retained all the definitions and 
philological remarks in Freund’s larger Lexicon, 
and has effected its compression into smaller com- 
pass, by retrenching some citations, and omitting 
others which appeared to be superfluous or of mi- 
nor importance, retaining, however, a full refer- 
ence to each omitted citation. This was certainly 
the least objectionable of all practicable methods 
of accomplishing the object. 
The arrangement is strictly alphabetical, each 
word being regarded as the subject of an inde- 
pendent article. This is the best arrangement— 
much better than the other only tolerable ar- 
rangement in a general Lexicon, that which gives 
radical words in alphabetical order, but places 
derivations under their radicals. 
In handling the various articles of the Lexicon, 
great attention has been paid to the grammatical, 
exegetical, synonymous, chronological, rhetorical, 
and statistical elements of each word discussed. 
The grammatical element embraces the process of 
formation of words ; the etymological, the deriva- 
tion ; the exegetical, the meaning and its shades ; 
the synonymous, the equivalents in meaning; the 
chronological, the periods of use; the rhetorical, 
the styles in which used ; the statistical, the fre- 
quency or infrequency of use. A thorough dis- 
tinction of each word under each of these heads, 
it is obvious, would leave nothing to be desired, 
bat would be impossible. ‘Bhe learned author 
and his able editor have succeeded so far as to 
leave no reasonable demand unanswered. 
The work contains tables of abbreviations of 
names of authors and titles of works, with their 
chronological dates ; also, of the abbreviations 
and signs used in the work itself. 

We congratulate students and scholars on the 
appearance of this Lexicon. 

It is for sale at Franck Taylor’s. 





CONGRESS DURING THE WEEK. 


Congress proceeds slowly with its business. 

Wednesday, in the Senate, after the presenta- 
tion of memorials by Messrs. Clay and Hale, and 
the proceedings in relation to them, of which we 
have spoken in another column, the Senate re- 
sumed the consideration of the bill to cede the 
public lands to the States in which they lie, on 
condition that they shall severally convey said 
lands to actual settlers. 

Mr. Walker closed his remarks in support of it, 
and Mr. Benton then moved to amend, by insert- 
ing the substance of the bill for graduating and 
accelerating the sale of public lands, lately intro- 
duced by him. The bill was postponed till 
Wednesday following, Mr. Seward having the 
floor. 

Thursday and Friday, the days were chiefly oc- 
cupied in the Senate by Truman Smith, who de- 
livered a long speech in support of the French 
Spoliatica bill. The Senate adjourned over till 
Monday. 

The House was engaged Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday, on Postage Reform. Friday, the Cheap 
Postage bill was taken out of Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, and the House 
proceeded to vote upon the amendments, A mo- 
tion to lay the bill on the table failed—yeas 61, 
nays 139. The amendments were all separately 
agreed to, the third reading of the bill was or- 
dered, the previous question was seconded, and 
the yeas and nays were ordered on the passage of 
the bill—and it was then psssed—yeas 130, nays 
75—as follows : 

Yeas—Messrs. Alexander, Allen, Andrews, 
Ashmun, Bennett, Bingham, Bokee, Booth, Bow- 
lin, Breck, Briggs, Brisbin, Brooks, Buel, Bur- 
rows, Batler, Cable, Calvin, Campbell, Casey, 
Chandler, Clarke, Cleveland, Cole, Conger, Cor- 
win, Crowell, Danner, Deberry. Dickey, Dim- 
mick, Doty, Duncan, Durkee, A. Evans, N. Evans, 
Fitch, Fowler, Freedley{Gerry, Giddings, Gil- 
bert, Gilmore, Goodenow, Gott, Gould, Grinnell, 
Halloway, Hammond, Hampton, Harlan, Hay, 
Haymond, Henry, Hilliard, Holmes, Howard, 
Howe, Hunter, William T. Jackson, Julian, Kerr, 
James G. King, John A. King, Preston King, 
La Sere, Leffler, Littlefield, H. Mann, Job Mann, 
Marshall, Matteson, McDonald, McDowell, Mc- 
Gaughey, McKissock, McLanahan, R. M. Mc- 
Lane, McLean, Meacham, John K. Miller, Dan- 
iel F. Miller, Moore, Morehead, Morris, Morri- 
son, Morton, Nelson, Ogle, Olds, Otis, Peaslee, 
Peck, Pheenix, Pitman, Potter, Putnam, Reed, 
Reynolds, Risley, Robbins, Rockwell, Root, Rose, 
Rumsey, Sackett, Sawtelle, Schenck, Schermer- 
horn, Schoolcraft, Silvester, Spalding, Sprague, 
Stanly, F. P. Stanton, Stetson, Taylor, James 
Thompson, Thurman, Tuck, Underhill, Van 
Dyke, Vinton, Waldo, Wentworth, White, Whit- 
tlesey, Wilmot, a) -*. and Young—130. 

Nays—Messrs. Albertson, Alston, Ashe, Av- 
erett, Bay, Bayly, Beale, Bocock, Bowdon, Bowie, 
Boyd, William J. Brown, Burt, E. Carrington. 
Cabell, G. A. Caldwell, Joseph P. Caldwell, Cart- 
ter, Clingman, Williamson R. W. Cobb, Colcock, 
Daniel, Disney, Daer, Dunham, Edmundson, 
Ewing, Featherston, Fuller, Gorman, Green, 
Hall, Hamilton, Haralson, Isham G. Harris, 
Sampson W. Harris, Thomas L. Harris, Hoag- 
land, Holladay, Houston, Inge, Joseph W. Jack- 
son, Andrew Johnson, James L. Johnson, Robert 
W. Johnson; Jones, Kaufman, McMullen, Mc- 
Queen, MeWillie, Meade, Millson, Morse, Orr, 
Outlaw, Parker, Penn, Phelps, Powell, Richard- 
son, Robinson, Ross, Savage, Seddon, R. H. Stan- 
ton, Sweetzer, Thomas, Jacob Thompson, John 
B. Thompson, Toombs, Venable, Wallace, Wat- 
kins, Wellborn, and Williams—75. 


Sixty of the seventy-five nays, and about twenty 
of the one hundred and thirty yeas, were from 
the slaveholding States. With one or two ex- 
ceptions, the opposition to the bill, from the free 
States, came from Hunker Democrats. 











1. Three cents, for all distances, on letters 
weighing not more than half an ounce, which may 
be prepaid or not. 

2. No post office to be discontinued, and the 
compensation of no postmaster to be reduced, on 
account of the passage of the act, and new mail 
routes to be continued in the same manner as 
under the old system. 

3. One cent on newspapers, magazines, pamph- 
lets, and all descriptions of printed matter, 
weighing not more than two ounces; and bound 
books, not exceeding thirty ounces, mailable 
matter. 

4. Newspapers delivered in the State or Ter- 
ritory where printed, at half of the foregoing rates ; 
delivered in the county where printed or thirty 
miles from the place of publication, free of post- 
age: 50 per cent. to be deducted from postage on 
magazines when prepaid. 

3. Three cent pieces to be coined at the mint 
of the United States, three-fourths silver, and 
one-fourth copper. 

6. Counterfeiting, altering, or forging letter 
stamps made felony. 

7. Letters not called for in two weeks to be ad” 
vertised once in the newspaper of the neighbor- 
hood having the largest circulation, 

“ And be it further enacted, That it shall be in 
the power of the Postmaster General, at all post 
offices where postmasters are appointed by the 
President of the United States, to establish post- 
routes within the cities or towns, to provide for 
carrying letters to the post office, by establishing 
suitable and convenient places of deposite, and by 
employing carriers to receive and deposite them 
in the post office; and at all such offices it shall 
also be in his power to cause letters to be deliv- 
ered by suitable carriers, to be appointed by him 
for that purpose, for which not exceeding one or 
two cents shall be charged, to be paid by the per- 
sons sending or receiving letters; and all sums so 
collected shall be paid into the Post Office De- 
partment: Provided, That the amount of com- 
pensation allowed by the Postmaster General to 
carriers shall in no case exceed the amount paid 
into the treasury by each town or city, under the 
provisions of this section.” 


The bill is not, of course, acceptable in all 
points to the friends of Postage Reform. It 
adopts the three, instead of two cents, rate. It 
does not require prepayment. It does not abol- 
ish the franking privilege, or transfer the cost of 
it to the General ‘Treasury, but it really extends 
it, by burdening the mails with a vast quantity 
of free printed matter in every county or range 
of thirty miles where a newspaper ia printed. 
Should the cost of carrying mail matter there- 
fore be increased, it will be the fault, not of the 
Postage Reform so long urged by its friends, but 
of an imperfect bill; nor can they be blamed 
should there be a larger deficit than they pre- 
dicted from the operation of cheap postage, with- 
out the franking privilege. 

Still, we rejoice at the passage of the bill, de- 
fective as it is in some respects. 

It is a great step in the right direetion 

The Senate will soon take it up, and efforts 
will doubtless be made to amend it, but ve hope 
the friends of Postage Reform will do nothing 
that shall endanger the measure, or subjeci it to 
the hazard of defeat by a final disagreement be- 
tween the two Houses. 

Saturday, the Senate did not sit, and the House 
was employed in Committee of the Whole on the 
Private Calendar. 

Monday, Judge Berrien, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, to which had been referred the 
bill and amendments respecting private land 
claims in California, reported a substitute, Which 
was made the special order for Mondsy next. 
The day was occupied mostly with a speech from 
Mr. Hunter of Virginia in opposition to the 
French Spoliation Bill. 

The House resolved to devote the second Tues- 
day in February to the bills relating to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. An unsuccessful attempt was 
made by Mr. Johnson of Tennessee to induce the 
House to fix a day for the consideration of his 
bill, to give lands to the landless; the House 
then, under a suspension of the rules, preceeded 
to the consideration of the bill introducedby Mr. 
Robinson, to provide for the?prompt execution of 
the Bounty Land Law. No conclusion was ar- 
rived at, when the House adjourned. 

Tuesday, Mr. Seward spoke at length on the 
French Spoliation bill in the Senats, and the 
House disposed of considerable business on the 
Speaker’s table, referring to appropriate commit- 
tees, &c. 





THE HON. PRESTON KING, 


Mr. King, we are sorry to state, met with quite 
a serious accident last Monday morning. Going 
out of his house, in some haste, to a fire, and the 
streets being covered with sleet, he fell, and broke 
the knee-pan of his right leg. The fracture is 
not a dangerous one, but requires strict attention 
for its cure, and will confine him to his bed dur- 
ing the remaining part of the session of Congress, 
if not longer. 


THE COALITION FOR SLAVERY. 


This coalition is gradually strengthening itself. 
We learn that there is a paper in circtlation, the 
signers to which pledge themselves not to support 
any candidate for any office who refuses to sup- 
port the compromise measures and the Fugitive 
Act. Among the signers, it is understood, are 
Henry Clay, Daniel Dickinson, Mr. Duer, Mr. 
Toombs, and many other Whig and Democratic 
politicians. The name of General Cass has not 
yet been attached. 

Three coalition tickets are talked of for the next 
Presidency, and Vice Presidency—Fillmore and 
Cobb, Webster and Foote, Clay and Dickinson. 








Vermituion, January 17, 1851. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Six: I notice in your paper of January 9 the 
proceedings of a meeting held in Palermo, Oswego 
Co., New York, on Monday evening, November 4, 
called the Fugitive Slave Law Meeting. I find 


the committee that drafted those resolutions. 

Now, gentlemen, I think it due to myself to say, 
through your columns, that I did not draft those 
resolutions ; nor do I approve of them, either in 
sentiment or language. I was not present at the 
time of my appointment as‘committee-man, and 
gave no liberty to have my name used in connec- 
tion with these resolutions. I was present at the 
time of their proposal to the meeting, and publicly 
expressed my disapprobation of them. , 

Please publish, and oblige yours, 
Morais Pace. 


Destructive Firt at New Orveans.—A fire 
broke this morning (January 18) in the St. 
Charles’ Hotel, and, before the flames could be 
arrested, the entire building, with nearly all its 
valuable furniture, were laid in ruins. 

The flames extended to Rev. Mr. Clapp’s 
church; also the Methodist Church; and like- 
wise to the Poydras Street church—all of which, 
besides several other buildings, were destroyed. 


DOMESTIC MARKETS. 
New York, Jan. 20. 

Flour.—Steady at $4.75 a $4.88 for common to 
siraight State brands. Southern and Genesee $5 
a $5.121¢. Corn meal $3. Rye flour $3 50. 

Grain—Quiet. Genesee wheat $1.25. Red 
$1.02 a $1.05. Corn steady at 66 a 67 cents for 
mixed and yellow. Oats 50 a 52 cts. Rye 75 cts. 

Provisions—Mess pork $12a$12.1244. Prime 
$9.25. Bacon firm. Sales of lard at 8 a 814 cts. 

Puivapepaia, Jan. 20. 

Flour—Common standard brands steady at 
$4.62 a #46837. Corn meal $2.87 a $2.94. Rye 
flour $3.50. 

Grain—Red wheat $1.02 a 1,05. White $1.10a 
$1.12. Yellow corn 62 cents. Oats 45 a 47 cents. 
Rye 70 cents. 

Provisions—Steady. Mess pork $1225. Prime 
$9.75 a $10. Bacon firm. Lard at 814 a 846 cts. 

Wool.—Firm ; common washed 35 a 36 cents. 








Ba.timore, Jan. 20. 

Beef Cattle—Ranging from $250 a $3.50 per 
100 lbs. on the hoof, equal to $5 a $6.75 net, and 
averaging $3 gross. 

Hogs.—$5.50 a $5.75 per 100 lbs. They are 
brisk. : 

Flour and Meal.—Howard street $4.5614 ; City 
Mills $4621g. Corn meal $2.75 a $3. Rye 
flour $3.62. 

Grain.—Good to prime red wheat $1 2 $1.05. 
White $1.06 2 $115. Yellow corn 57 259 cents. 
White $64 3 $65. Oats 48 a 50 cents. Rye 75 cts. 

Provisions —Old mess pork $13; new $15, Ba- 











are not only good, but pressing upon the patriot- 


torical knowledge, G.G. 


The provisions of the bill are the following : 


in that notice my name mentioned as a member of: 


LETTER FROM LONDON. - 


Lonpon, January 3, 1851. 

To the Editor of the National Era: 

The present week has witnessed the death of 
the old, and the birth of the new year. In many 
respects the year which has just expired, amid the 
wild ringing of midnight bells, has been a memo- 
rable one in English history. It has been marked 
by national prosperity, when utter ruin had been 
predicted, by the advancement of popular reforms 
among the hearts of the people, and the general 
diffusion of useful knowledge. 

That England, during the past year, has been 
in a somewhat critical position as regards her in- 
dustry, inasmuch.as she has been divorcing her- 
self from her old policy of protection, (and all 
changes are fraught with danger,) no person can 
deny ; but, as a whole, the year has been a happy 
one, in which industry, among all classes, has been 
better rewarded than before, (as an average.) and 
her new policy of free trade has experienced a 
triumph in the teeth of those croakers who have 
been all along uttering such doleful prophecies of 
ruin. 

It has been a year of national peace, and a love 
for peace has grown strong in the hearts of Eng- 
lishmen. The year, too, will be a marked one, as 
the one in which the great World’s Industrial 
Fair was originated, and the building to contain 
it was designed and constructed ; for the direct 
effect of the great gathering next summer will be 
to cause peace among the nations. 

The year, too, has other features which will 
preserve its memory green in the hearts of mil- 
lions. In 1850, England lost her greatest states- 
man and noblest patriot, Sir Robert Peel, and was 
thrown into deep mourning almost at the same 
time that the startling news of President Taylor’s 
death was spreading from city to city and from 
town to town, over the whole United States. 
Daring the past year, England has lost by death 
her Vice Chancellor, the Duke of Cambridge, and 
the Recorder of London. That great poet, Words- 
worth, sings now no more, but is added to the list 
of the illustrious dead of 1850; and Jeffrey too, 
and Bowles; Jane Porter, the moralist; Fraser 
Tytler, the historian ; Brunel, the great engineer, 
and many other great names which will not soon 
be forgotten by this generation, and whose vir- 
tues will be handed down to future ages. But the 
new year is full of promise, and will be a remark- 
able one in the annals of the world’s industry, 
peace, and brotherly reciprocity. 

On Tuesday, the last day of the old year, the 
contractors for the building of the World’s Fair 
formally delivered over the magnificent structure 
into the hands of the Royal Commissioners. The 
building is not yet entirely finished, but nearly 
so, and will be quite so in the course of two or 
three weeks. Previous to delivering the building 
into the hands of the Commissioners, the con- 
tractors entertained in their crystal palace the 
Royal Society of Arts, for they are much indebted 
to that Society in the construction of the building, 
as its counsels and advice have been freely given 
and freely followed on many points which have 
arisen for difference of opinion, during the growth 
of the structure. 

Mr. Owen Jones is painting a portion of the in- 
terior, so that the committee may judge of the 
merit of his plan, which consists of the three 
colors, blue, red, and yellow, in the proportions of 
8,5, and 8. The columns are to be blue and 
yellow, the under side of all the girders red. 
Many are already objecting to his plan, insisting 
that so much red cannot be in good taste. 

The greatest trial that foreigners will be com- 
pelled to undergo, next summer, will be the ex- 
treme difficulty of obtaining apartments. The 
hotels will be crowded ; besides, a man will need 
the resources of a millionaire, to live at a London 
hotel next summer, when, on ordinary occasions, it 
is a costly practice. All apartments will early be 
taken, and those who come late must fare badly. 
Punch may not be so wide of the mark when he 
gives us a few peeps at life, next summer, and pic- 
tures a man in his night-cap putting his head out 
of a cab-window, and calling for his hot water to 
shave himself with, while in the distance there is 
an advertisement which reads—“ A Family Om- 
nibus to Let!” 

The anniversary of the Manchester Soirée took 
place a few evenings since. Mr. Cobden was 
present, and made an able speech upon the taxa- 
tion which the English Government insists upon 
imposing upon knowledge. It was an able speech, 
and he showed by facts how wrong it is to lay a 
duty upon paper, which shall press terribly upon 
the poor, but scarcely touch the rich. It is a well- 
known fact that 7'he Times, and a few of the lead- 
ing papers, are strongly in favor of taxation on 
paper, and by the penny stamp, for it prevents 
competition. With such an enormous tax, no man 
will attempt to run a race with them while they 
have the advantage of great age, consummate 
abilities, and plenty of capital. ere the taxes 
thrown off, there would be forty daily papers pub- 
lished in London, while now there are only four 
or five, and monopoly would be defeated. It is 
the general opinion here, that if such were the 
case, journalism would lose its present splendor of 
talent and dignity of character; but such need 
not and would not be a sequence of free trade in 
knowledge. One result would be, that Reform 
would have its ten journals where Anti-Reform 
had its one, while now the case’is directly the 
reverse. 

The frightful accounts of the ravages of cholera 
in Jamaica have set the people here to thinking 
of the sanitary condition of London. The strict 
regulaticns which were in vogue while that epi- 
demic was feared in London have been revoked, 
and now burials are taking place in many of the 
church-yards. I could give you some terrible 
facts, but will not shock your readers with them. 
Friends of health are calling lustily upon the san- 
itary commissioners to take decided steps to in- 
sure the health of the metropolis during the great 
influx of people next year. It is calculated by 
those who are not given to inordinate enthusiasm, 
that the extra population of London next spring 
will not fall much short of a million; and if such 
be the case, it will be necessary for the health of 
such a mass of human beings that precautions be 
taken on every hand by the commissioners and 
board of health. There is no wisdom in any 
cowardly fears on the subject, nor in any spirit 
of careless bravado. _It is strange that, in so en- 
lightened a city as London, the practice of inter- 
ments should be allowed within the bounds of the 
town. Long ago, Paris made the practice unlaw- 
ful, except in extraordinary cases; but here the 
matter is one of speculation; and in some cases 
hundreds and thousands of bodies have been 
packed immediately under the churches, where, 
every Sunday, the congregation meet for worship ; 
and at such places faintings are a common thing, 
and individuals are suddenly attacked with ill- 
ness, and are removed to undergo serious sickness 
or death. And although physicians have long 
known the cause of these faintings and sudden 
attacks, yet it was terrible hard work to discon- 
tinue the practice for a short time, when the 
cholera panic made every heart tremble. The 
reason is and was, that the owners of the churches 
and chapels will not forego their profits made 
from burials, and old privileges and scandalous 
monopolies have an alarming tenacity for life in 
London. 

The result of the election, in the borough of 
Aylesbury, for a member to supply the place of 
the lamented Lord Nugent in Parliament, was 
the return of Mr. Calvert, Whig. Mr. Broughton, 
a thorough Radical, was defeated. ‘ 

In France, the past week, the public and the 
Assembly have been agitated by the trial of M. 
Allais, (a police agent of M. Yon, who was Com- 
missary of the Police for the National Assembly.) 
for forging a plot of assassination, and accusing a 
club of Bonapartists of a base design upon the life 
of M. Dupin and Gen. Changarnier. During the 
trial it was proved that M. Allais was at least a 
scoundrel, and the probity of M. Yon was made 
doubtful. The friends of the President, under 
this state of things, demanded the dismissal of M. 
Yon, by the Assembly, as he had endeavored to 
throw odium upon the character of Louis Napo- 
leon. A fierce quarrel then arose between the two 
powers—that of the Assembly and the Executive; 
and, upon a vote, the former refused to accede to 
the wishes of the latter in the dismissal of M. 
Yon. The quarrel has been closed, however, by 
his resignation, which has been accepted. 

Another subject for excitement has been afford- 
ed in the person of M. Maguire, a deputy, who 
was thrown into jail for debt. He is a member of 
the Mountain; but the Legitimists united with 
the Reds in demanding his releasement, and he 
was forcibly delivered from jail by the Assembly. 

At last the Elector of Hesse has returned to 
Cassel, but experienced no welcome. The people 
were gloomy and dispirited, and showed no en- 
thusiasm nor marks of displeasure. When he 
entered the city, a snow-storm was raging, and 
seemed to add to the general gloom of the town. 

The proceedings of the Dresden Conferences 
are shrouded in secresy ; but nothing is done yet, 
it is supposed, of importance. It is thought that 
it will materially alter the treaties of 1815, and if 
such be the case, the Government of France will 
ally itself to some objecting party or parties, and 

pharer to make capital out of a war. 





con, steady as last quoted. Lard 8 a 8igcents in 
barrels and kegs. 


i 
It is clear that the war in Schleswig Holstein 





will be forcibly closed, and the rights of the Hol- 
steiners, perhaps, trifled with. Nothing like 
fairness can be expected from the Dresden Con- 
gress, for none of its members have any true 
sympathy for Liberty. JULIAN. 





Outo.—That portion of the Opposition who are 
disgusted with the Hunkerism of many of their 
old leaders, have called a Young Men’s Democratic 
State Convention, to meet in Columbus on the 
2ist of May. The call appears in the Statesman. 


THE AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


FOR 1851, 
DEVOTED TO SCIENCE, LITERATURE, AND 
GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 





“To know ourselves is a matter of the greatest impor- 
tance ; and there is no other means by which we can acquire 
this knowledge so well as by the aid of Phrenology.” 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 

Is published in New York, on the first of each month. It 
is devoted to SCIENCE, LITERATURE, and GEN- 
ERAL INTELLIGENCE. 

PHRENOLOGY 

Forms a leading feature, which will be amply illustrated 
with portraits of the virtuous and vicious, and its doctrines 
applied to all the common practical interests and pursuits 
of the Human Race. 

PHYSIOLOGY, 

Or the Laws of Life and Health, will be clearly defined, am- 
ply illustrated, and made interesting and profitable to all; 
our motto being, “ A sound mind in a healthy body.” 
HOME EDUCATION 

Will occupy much attention, and be just the kind of know- 
ledge that the mother requires, as a guide in the discharge 
of her important duties. 

YOUNG MEN 

Will fied the Journal a friend and foster-father, to ensour- 
age them in virtue, shield them from vice, and to prepare 
them for usefulness and success in life. 
ENGRAVINGS 

To illustrate all the leading topics of the Journal, more nu- 
merous and beautifal than formerly, will commend this 
volume to all readers. 


PHYSIOGNOMY, 

Or the external signs of character, based upon the anatomy 
of the face, and its relation to the brain, as shown by shape, 
expression, and natural language, will be presented, and ex- 
plained in an interesting and attractive manner. 
MAGNETISM 

Will be unfolded, and a rational explanation given of its 
phenomena and uses as a curative agent, and those interest- 
ing Psychological facts which seem to open to the world a 
new field of interest in the empire of mind. 

THE NATURAL SCIENCES, 

Art, Literature, Mechanism, Agriculture, and General In- 
telligence, will be presented in the Journal, constituting a 
new feature for 1851. 

THE ME“‘HANIC, 

The Farmer, the Professional Man, the Student, the Teach- 


er, and the Mother, will find each number of the Journal an 
instructive and valuable companion. 


To Friends and Co-Workers, 
Every individual who is interested in Human Progress) 
and in the advancement of Science, is earnestly solicited to 
aid in extending the circulation of this Journal. 
TERMS, IN ADVANCE. 
Singlecopy one year - - ~- Ons Dollar. 
Ten copies one year - - ~~ Seven Dollars. 
Please addregs all letters, post paid, to 
FOWLERS & WELLS, 
No. 131 Nassau street, New York. 
N. B.— Now is the time to subscribe. 








OAK HALL, BOSTON. 


A visit to this widely known establishment will amply 
repay alltravellers. Everybody has heard of it, and nearly 
one million of people have seen it; but the constant im- 
provements and enlargements which Mr. Simmons is 
obliged to introduce, to accommodate his increasing trade, 
renders a visit interesting. As it now stands, OAK HALL 
has not its equal in the country. From the largest stock of 
garments ever collected together, a purchaser mag select to 
euit his faney, and make a saving of a handsome per cent 
upon his purchase, 








WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY, 
THE GREAT REMEDY FOR 
CONSUMPTION, 

And the best Medicine known to man for Asthma of every 
stage, Liver Complaints, Bronchitis, Influenza, Coughs, 

Colds, Bleeding of the Lungs, Shortness of Breath, 
Pains and Weukness in the Side, Breast, §c., and all 
other diseases of the Pulmonary Organs. 


BEWARE OF IMPOSITION! 

The greater the value of any discovery, the higher it is 

held in the esteem of the public, and so much in proportion 
is that public liable to be imposed upon by the spurious 
imitations of ignorant, designing, and dishonest men, who, 
like the drone in the hive, have neither the ability nor in- 
clination to provide for themselves, but thrive and luxuri- 
ate upon the earnings of the deserving. 
Now that this preparation is well known to bea more 
certain cure for INCIPIENT CONSUMPTION, AS TH- 
MA, LIVER COMPLAINT, COUGHS, BRONCHI- 
TIS, and all similar affections, than any other remedy 
ever known, there will be AND NOW ARE, found those 
80 Villanously wicked as to concoct a spurious and perhaps 
& poisonous mixture, and try to palm it off as the genuine 
Balsam. 

This is to caution dealers and the public generally 
against purchasing any other than THAT HAVING 
THE WRITTEN SIGNATURE OF I. BUTTS ON 
THE WRAPPER. The rest merely imitate the name 
of the original, while they possess none of its virtues. 

Originally prepared by Williams & Co., Philadelphia; 
now prepared and sold, Wholesale and Retail, only by 
SETH W. FOWLE, Boston, Mass., to whom all orders 
should be addressed, and for sale by his agents throughout 
the country. 

For sale also by— 

R. S. PATTERSON, Washington, D. C. 
FREDERICK BROWN, Philadelphia. 
A. B. § D. SANDS, New York. 








LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, 
ONTENTS OF No. 350.— Price, twelveand a half 
cents. 

1. Lord Carlisle’s Lecture on America.—Leeds Times. 
2. The First Trouble.—Sharpe’s Magazine 
3. The Mystic Vial, Chapters xi—xvii.—Dublin Univer- 
sity Magazine. 
4, Lifeand Times of John Evelyn. —Sharpe’s Magazine. 
5. Memory.—J0. 
6. France and Abd-el-Kader.— Times. 
7. Cost of Patents in England —Jb 
8. The West Indies.— Daily News. 
9. Copyright Work of a Foreiguer.—Jb. 
With Poetry and Short Articles. 





Wasuincrtox , December 27,1845, 
Ofallthe Periodical] Journals devoted to literatureand 
science, which abound in Europe and in this country,thie 
has appeared to me to be the mostuseful. Itcontains in- 
deed the exposition only of the current literature of the 
English language; bat this, by its immense extent and 
comprehension,includes a portraiture of the humanmind in 
the utmostexpansionof the presentage. 
J.Q. ADAMS, 
Publishedweekly at six dollars a year, by 
E. LITTELL & CO., 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets Boston. 


Oy For sale by JOSEPH SHILLINGTON, corner of 
Four-and-a-halfatreet and Pennsylvania avenue, Washing: 
ton. 





MEDICAL LECTURES. 
sige Spring Session of the Physo-Medical College, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, will commence on the first Monday in 

March, 1851, and continue twelve weeke. Lectures to be 

given at Centre Hall, corner of Fifth street and Western 

Row. . 

The course of instruction will embrace Chemistry, Bota- 

ny, Materia Medica, Therapeutics, Anatomy, Surgery, Ob- 

stetrics, and Theory and Practice. 
Tickets to the full course, $24; matricnlation, $3; and 

graduation, $20. : JOSEPH BROWN 


Jan. 16—6t Dean of the F acuity. 





HENRY H. PAXTON, 
TTORNEY and Counsellor at Law, and Solicitor in 
Chancery, Cadiz, Harrison county, Ohio. Jan. 9. 





SASH AND BLIND MACHINE, 

Patented by Jesse Leavens, of Springfield, Mass. 
HIS is the best Sash and Blind Machine now in use. 

The machines cost $300 each at the shop where they 
are made, near Springfield. Extra charge for the right of 
using. The machine does a! to the window sash and blinds 
except putting them together. 

Orders from abroad will be promptly attended to, by ad- 
dressing JESSE L&AVENS, 


PROSPECTUS OF THE NATIONAL ERA. 


VOLUME V.—1851, 
Wasuineton, District or Conumeta. 


G. BAILEY, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR; JOHN G. 
WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDITOR. 


HE NATIONAL ERA is an Anti-Slavery, Political and 
Literary Newspaper. 

A brief summary of the principles and measures we are 
prepared at all proper times to maintain, will serve to show 
the character and course of the Era. 
We hold— 
That Slavery is repugnant to Natural Right, the Law of 
Christianity, the Spirit of the Age, and the essential nature 
of onr Republican Institutions: 
That Emancipation, without compulsory expatriation, is a 
high duty, demanded alike by Justice and Expediency: 


That there is but one safe and effectual mode of abolishing 
Slavery ; and that is by law, to be enacted by the States in 
which it exists: 
That Slavery can have no lawful being in Territory under 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the United States : 
That Congress is bound to exclude it from all Territory 
now belonging or that may hereafter belong to the United 
States: 
That the American Union, as the bond of Peace, the organ 
of one Language and one Civilization, the medium of Free 
Trade, among the numerous States and Territories stretch 
ing from the Atlantic to the Pacific shores of this Continent ; 
as the Refuge of suffering millions from the Old World, and 
a Safeguard against its Ambition and Intrigue, is of price- 
less value to the Cause of Human Progress; and that there 
is enough intelligence and virtue in its members to extin- 
guish Slavery, the single cause that disturbs its harmonies, 
impaire its energies, alloys its benefits, and thréatens ita 
stability: 
That the Federal Constitution ought to be so amended as 
to place the election of President in the hands of the Peo- 
ple, directly, and to limit his term of office to four years, 
making him thereafter ineligible; and to be still further 
amended so as to give to the People of the several States the 
election of their United States Senators, changing the term 
of office from six to four years: 
That the Post Office Department ought to be separated 
from the Chief Executive, the Postmaster General and all 
the local Postmasters being elective by the People, and the 
power of removal for just and sufficient cause lodged in the 
hands of the Postmaster General: 
That postage on all newspapers, of a certain size, for all 
distances, should be one cent; on all letters, under half an 
ounce, for all distances, two cents prepaid ; that the franking 
privilege should be abolished ; and negotiations be instituted 
for the purpose of securing free exchanges within reasonable 
limits, between the newspapers of Europe and the United 
States, and a reduction to the lowest point possible in the 
postage on letters passing between foreign countries and our 
own: 
That the public lands should be held as a trust for the ben-« 
efit of the People of the United States, to be granted in lim- 
ited quantities to actual settlers who are landless: 
That the homestead ought to be exempt from sale or exe- 
cution for debt : 
That restrictions on commerce among the several States, 
and between all nations, ought to be removed: , 
That Congress ought to make due appropriations for im- 
ts d ded by the interests of eommerce with 
foreign nations, vr among the States, provided they be not 
purely local in their benefits, and be not proper subjects for 
State or individual enterprise. 
In maintaining our views, we shall fearlessly use the 
rights, while we respect the courtesies, of Free Discussion, 
conceding to those who may differ from us, what we claim for 
ourselves, the credit of honest motives. 
Such reports of the proceedings of Congress will be given 
as will convey a correct idea not only of its action, but of its 
spirit and policy. 
The Foreign CorresPonDENce of the Fra is at least 
eqnal in value and interest to that of any Journal in the 
country. 
The Literary Miscevvany of the Era is amply provi- 
ded for. Joun G. WuittiEr, the Poet, will continue Cor- 
responding Editor. By an arrangement with that popular 
writer, GRACE GREENWOOD, her services have been sesured 
for the Era exclusively, beginning on the first of January 
next. Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Sournwortn, the American 
Novelist, who first became known to the public through the 
columns of our paper, has engaged to furnish a story for our 
new volume. 
Among other contributors we may name Dr. Witusam 
Exper, the Hon. Henry B. Stanton, Martua Russg.1, 
Mary Irvine, Avice and Puese Carey, and Mrs. H. B. 
Srowe—names familiar and attractive. 





prov 


Having thus made ample arrangements for the General 
Departments of the Paper, we shall devote ourselves more 
particularly to Anti-Slavery and Political Discussions, tak- 
ing care to keep our readers advised of all important reform 
movements and current events. 

Terms— two dollars per annum, always payable in ad- 
vance. 

Every subscriber renewing his subscription, and sending 
us two NEW subscribers, shall have the three copies for five 
dollars. Clubs: five copies for eight dollars; ten copies for 
fifteen dollars. 

All communications, on business of the Era or for publi- 
eation, should be addressed to 

GAMALIEL BAILEY. 

P.S. The volnme always begins on the first of January. 

Wasuinerton D. C., November 28, 1850. 


— 





CAHILL TOLMAN, 
OMMISSION Merchant and Manufacturers’ Agent 
for the sale of every description of PLAIN AND 
PAINTED WOODEN WARE. Particular attention 
given to shipping goods promptly, at the lowest rates, to 
any part of the country. Orders solicited. 
No.5 Canal and No 12 Merrimac streets, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts. Jan. 16—6m 





AT ODD FELLOWS’ HALL, 


WHIPPLE’S GRAND ORIGINAL EXHIBI- 
TION OF THE DISSOLVING VIEWS, 


As exhibited in the Cities of Boston, Philadelphia, and 
elsewhere. 


| tp perme ip nee of the most beautiful scenery of 
all parts of the world, with a great variety of ancient 
and modern structures, ruins, cities, castles, &c., which are 
produced in a truly wonderful manner. The most beautiful 
scenes grow into proportion and again disappear; but so 
sudden and mysterious is the transition, that it can only be 
compared to the magic of a dream seen by the eye. 
A Splendid Series of Views, 


Among which are several representations of White Moun- 
tain Scenery, in New Hampshire; after which, 


THE OXYHYDROGEN MICROSCOPE 


Will be applied, revealing the wonders of the Animalcular 
World. Followed by 


EUROPEAN VIEWS, 


Among which are —a View of Rome; the Colliseum; the 
Castle of St. Angelo at Night, illuminated by Fireworks; 
the Swiss Cottage—the Snow Storm; City of Constantino- 
ple; the Lake of Killarney ; City of Lisbon; City and Bay 
of Naples ; Eruption of Mount Vesuvius; and many others 
of the most sublime and beantiful scenes in Europe—the 
whole enlivened with mutic, and concluding with a brilliant 


display of 
PYRAMIC FIRES! 


Interspersed with a variety of beautiful scenes, among 
which are— 

An equestrian likeness of Gen. Taylor on parade ; 

A correct likeness cf Jenny Lind, acknowledged by all to 
be perfect, taken by the aid of Daguerreotype instruments, 
from the Swedish Nightingale in person; 

Marine view of ships in actual motion; 
A Californian’s Dream—and many others of matchless 
beauty. 

O¢F~ Open every evening, and Wednesday and Saturday 
afternoon, commencing at half past 3 o’clock. 

Doors open at half past six; exhibition commences at half 
past 7 o’clock. 

Tickets 26 cents; children half price. Reductions made 
or schools. ‘ 





THE FRIEND OF YOUTH, 
jy ~ new and attractive journal for Youth, edited by 
Mrs. Bailey, and published at Washington, can be had 
at the Boston Agency for the National Era, 3 Cornhill. 
Price, by mail,50 cents a year; gas - Benen _ of 
ti 75 cents. J ik W. 3 
" ov. 35. as 3 Cornhill. Boston. 








BENNETT'S NATIONAL SKY-LIGHT GALLERY, 
PENNS YLVANIA AVENUE, 
One door east of Z, D. Gilman’s Drug Store, 


EXHIBITION FREF. 
O meet the increasing patronage of this establishment, 
the Sitting and Exhibition Rooms have been enlarged, 
and fitted up in a style second to none in this country. 

It was necessary, also, to have more assistance in the ope- 
rating department ; and [ have therefore associated with me 
Mr. 2 M. Cory, from New York, which will enable us to 
maintain the present popularity of this Gallery : 

Some valuable additions to the co lection of specimens 
have been recently made, among which we will mention that 
of JENNY LIND, taxen from a one of oneal eon ¥, 
Turkish Envoy; and one, from a Daguerreotype taken im 
Rome, of Powers’s statue of JOHN C. CALHOUN. 

The collection of the United States Senate, intended for 
exhibition at the World’s Fair, to be held in London in May 
next, will be complete in a few days, a part of which may be 
seen at this time. 

Having a superior Sky- Light, and one of the beet German 
Cameras, capable of taking portraits twelve times the usual 
size, and twice the size of any in -his city, toge her with a 

tant and cessful practice for the last twelve years, 
we feel confident in being able to farnish Daguerreoty pes to 
those who may want them, which, for beauty of tone, clear- 
ness of impression, life like expression, grace and ease of 
ition, cannot be surpagsed. 








Jan. 9—3t Palmer Depot, M tts. 
. 


NEW DAILY PAPER. 


LARGE number of earnest friends of Freedom, dissat 

isfied with the present condition of the party press, and 
desirous of having an organ which shall set forth, temper- 
ately but fearlessly, their sentiments and principles, have 
come forward and contributed, each one his mite, to a fund 
for that purpose. 

That fund has been placed in the hands of Trus who 
will publish in the city of Boston, on the first day of Janu 

ary, 1851, a new daily paper, to be called 


THE COMPASS, 


and continue to publish the same every morning, except 
Sunday. It will set forth the principles of the 


FREE SOIL PARTY, 


but it will be truly a Free Paper, and not the bond servant 
of any cause, or any party, except.that of 
Freedom, Truth, and Humanity. 

The Pole Star to which it will ever point will be the Right 
but the Right of All. : 
It will recognise the obligations of law, the necessity ef 
order, and the duty of peace and good will to al! men. 
No pains or expense will be spared to make it a good Daily 
Paper—a commercial, political, and literary paper, worthy 
of the men who create it, and whose sentiments it will rep- 
resent, 
The names of the editors will be anuounced hereafter. 
The price of the Daily will be five dollars; of the Weekly, 
two dollars—alwaya in advance. 

Subscriptions and ny EE for advertisements roceiv- 
"or the present, at a ed ater street. 
urther part: er. 

" _— Ss. G. HOWE 
WILLIAM JACKSON, 
F. W. BIRD. 

JOHN P. JEWETT, 
Trastees. 











Boston, Dec, 28—Jan. 9. 


By a new and improved process practiced at this estab- 
lishment, we are enabled to take pictures in the short space 
of one second, enabling parents to supply themselves with 
perfect Daguerreotypes of their little ones, of all ages. 
0°F~ Miniatures neatly set in lockets, breast ins, finger 


i d, if desired. 
rings, and settings furnished, N.S. BENNETT. 


Jan. 2. F.M.CORY. 
GENERAL BANKING AND EACHANGE BUSI- 
NESS. 

Cotentneneet a undersigned respectfully an- 

nounee to the public that they have entered into copart- 
nership for the transaction of a general Exchange and Bank- 
ing business in the city of Washington, under the firm of 

SELDEN, WITHERS, & CO. 

All businesé intrusted to them will be attended to with 
promptness and fidelity. 

WILLIAM SELDEN, late Treasurer U. States. 

JOHN WITHERS, of Alexandria, Virginia. 

R. W. LATHAM, of the City of Washington. 

L. P. BAYNE, of Baltimore, Maryland. 
Jan. 9. 


» NEW YORK TAILORING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Brancu or W. T. Jennines & Co., New Yor« 
Pennsylvania avenue, near Sixth street, Washington. 
HE subscriber still continues to conduct pe ey of 
the above establishment, where he has on h. ape 
assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres, and Vestings, which w 
be made up at the same prices and in the same style as New 
York. sik eaate 
hand. a large stock of Overcoats, S % 3 
Bey te Coats, Pants and Vests, and every article neces- 
sary for a gentleman's, water lfeshicuable sale without de- 
parsers S WALTE 
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For the National Era. 


THE HABEAS CORPUS IN VERMONT. 


A good deal of patriotic bluster has been ex- 
pended, through the newspapers and otherwise, 
at the action of the Vermont Legislature, in the 
passage of “ An act relating to the writ of habeas 
corpus to persons claimed as fugitive slaves, and 
the right of trial by jury.’ This act of Vermont 
has been characterized as nullification, and de- 
nounced as unconstitutional. I hold it to be nei- 
ther the one nor the other. Let us briefly ex- 
amine it: 

1. It applies only to “inhabitants” of the State 
arrested or claimed as fugitive slaves. 

2. It is made the duty of the several State’s 
attorneys “diligently and faithfully to use all 
lawful means to protect, defend, and procure to 
be discharged, every such person so arrested or 
claimed as a fugitive slave. 

3. The mode provided is by a habeas corpus, 
returnable to the supreme or county court, if in 
session ; if not, to one of the judges, with an ap- 
peal to the county court by the inhabitant claim- 

ed as a slave, upon the furnishing of bail. 

4. The court shall, on application of either 
party, “allow and direct a trial by jury in all 
questions of fact in issue between the parties,” 


The above are all the provisions of the act- 


which bear upon the question of its constitution- 
ality. Upon which observe, that in applying only 


* to “inhabitants,” it applies to those only who are 


the subjec s of the Government of the State, and 
to whom consequently she owes protection—men 
and women prima facie free, “born according to 
the Declaration of Independence.” A State, with- 
out the power to afford this protection to its in- 
habitants, is not sovereign; without the will, is 
not civilized. 

Again observe, that the State’s attorney is re- 
striced to the use of “lawful” means to procure 
the discharge of his brother “inhabitant.” He 
shall procure the issuing of a habeas corpus. If 
the Fugitive law suspends or nullifies the habeas 
corpus, it is iteelf a nullity, as conflicting with the 
Constitution. If, as is claimed by Mr. Attorney 
General Crittenden and other advocates of the 
Fugitive law, the habeas corpus is not thereby sus- 
pended, then the Vermont act violates herein nei- 
ther law nor Constitution. 

Again observe, that on the virtue of the writ a 
trial by jury is to be had only in case there be 
“ questions of fact in issue between the parties.” 

The Attorney General holds, that the exhibi- 
tion of the certificate of the commissioner, ad- 
judging the man to be a fugitive slave, would be 
conclusive with the court for the discharge of 
the habeas corpus. Possibly a Vermont court, 
bound up inthe dogma that “ that is property which 
the law declares to be property,” might hold, with 
the Attorney General, if so, they would probably 
decide that there was no question of fact for 
the jury to try, unless possibly the genuineness 
of the certificate. If, however, the law should not 
hold the certificate to be conclusive, but should 
call for the “bill of sale from the Almighty,” or, 
treating the whole question as an open one, should 
award a trial by jury to try the whole issue, such 
decision would be based upon principles entirely 
outside of any provisions of the Vermont act, 
since that act undertakes in no degree or particu- 
lar to control or direct the judicial determination 
of any of the questions in issue. 

In this attempt of Vermont, therefore, to fulfil 
her obligations of protection to her own inhabit- 
ants, there can be found no just ground for im- 
peachment of her fidelity tothe Union and the 
Constitution. 

We are told by the letter-writers that this ac- 
tion of the Vermont Legislature is repudiated by 
her Congressional delegation ; and certain Silver 
Gray organs at home find it to their purpose to 
impugn the law, or, what is worse, to frame apol- 
ogies for the Legislature for having passed it. 
Yet of one thing men in or out of Congress may 
be well assured, that no law will be found to be 
firmer fastened to the body of Vermont legisla- 
tion than this one; and, further, that Vermont 
has a rod in pickle for the graceless son that shall 
be caught, with many or few, casting dirt in the 
face of the mother that bore him. 

A VERMONTER. 


THINGS IN RHODE ISLAND. 


East Greenwicn, R. 1, January 6, 1851. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Dear Sir: Allow me to communicate a word 
or two concerning matters and things in our no- 
table little “ State of Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations,” as our own wise legislators have 
seen fit to call it. In many respects this State 
has been marked by peculiarities, and these are 
still perpetuated. Before the Revolution, the King 
granted a Charter, which the people recognised 
ag their supreme law, till the time of Governor 
Dorr of famous memory, in 1842. From this, one 
would infer that we are a very law-abiding and 
conservative peopie. That we are conservative 
enough is certain; for it is wrought into the 
nature of all Rhode Islanders to follow in the 
tracks of their fathers ; and a new proposition in 
any public matter would’ be considered social in- 
fidelity, and would be punishable with political 
martyrdom. This following the beaten track 
kept Governor Fenner in the Chair of State for 
almost thirty years; and if a man once gets into 
any office there, he may stay till the day of doom, 
if he will let the laws execute themselves. But 
if you infer that we are a law-abiding people you 
are mistaken, unless you mean by law-abiding, 
just what we mean by “law and order.” That is, 
letting the law abide in utter contempt. We 
have now as gocd laws, with a few important ex- 
ceptions, as any State in the Union; but still, 
every one may be easily evaded, and that by the 
direct countenance of the Legislature. A very 
common thing it is for the Legislature virtually 
to set aside the decisions of the State courts; and 
no civil case can ever be considered finally set- 
tled. It may go on, by appeal, from court to 
Court, till it is decided in the highest, and then 
it may come up to the Legislature by petition, 
and be reversed, or remanded back to the courts, 
to come up again on petition indefinitely. 

We have an excellent code of school laws, and 
yet a town, or district, or individual, may set 
them at defiance, and petition to the Assembly, 
and he will be absolved. And so of almost any- 
thing in the Statute Book. In fact, in Rhode 
Island there is, comparatively speaking, little 
general legislation. It is all particular. A rule 
or law is made to meet a particular case, or if 
made general, it is so often rendered null by 
special vote, or by remitting the penalty, that only 
a cage in ten years or so will be really reached 

it. 

Another thing very peculiar is our “ ballot.” 
This is a real curiosity. Every man who votes 
by ballot is obliged to put his name on the back of 
the Vote. This is, ostensibly, to prevent fraud 
and bribery. It is really amusing to watch the 
polls, and see how narrowly the votes are inspected 
after they are deposited ; and, in a town I could 
name, I have seen men compelled to withdraw a 
ballot, and replace it by another. We can never 
hope for much progress in reform here, till this 
is changed, and the ballot-box is made to tell but 
this single thing, whom or what you vote for. Now, 
men are really afraid to vote their sentiments, 
and they can be led in any manner by those whose 
power they fear. The Democrats and Free- 
Soilers have commenced to agitate this cation, 
and you need not expect to hear of any decide 
progress in favor of freedom or reform, till this 
engine of aristocratic power is broken. Rhode 
Island wealth is now principally employed in 
cotton manufacturing and in banking. These 
cotton corporations can, by means of the ballot 
which we have, control all their employees who 
can vote; and hence, in our State, cotton rules 
emphatically. Yet it is even now compelled to 
resort to bribery the most open and shameless, in 
order to secure its ends. As soon as this last 
relic of the. old charter dynasty is swept away, 
you may look for a change. 

We have, and must from our own base habits 
have, a very careless and in fact good-for-nothing 
legislative and executive authority. No man’s 
election to any office of importance can be secured 
without money, either the candidate’s own or his 
friends? The high-minded and just will not be 
candidates under these circumstances. And when 
the bad or second or third rate are elected, the 
compensation is only about half enough to sup- 
port them. Representatives get one dollar per 
day while the sessions continue; and their board 
and other expenses are not less thantwo. They 
therefore hurry business; and even then, with 
their expenses to get elected, pay very high for 
their honors at that. 

The present Governor, H. B. Anthony, editor 
of the Providence Journal, is quite popular 
among the people, and is thought to be’somewhat 
in advance of his party on some of these matters ; 
but it will hardly answer for him to bring such 
things into his paper. He does now and then apeak 
out a bold word against the Fugitive Slave bill, 
and the do-nothing and hate-progress spirit of Con- 
gress. He is a talented man, and may (if he does 
not continue too long an editor of a party organ) 
do good service yet in the cause of reform. Most 
men of all parties are heartily ashamed of some 
of our delegation to Washington ; and the card of 
Representative Dixon, announcing that he will 
not be a candidate for reélection, is considered on 
all sides to be the deed he ever did, or 
ever will do, for his country’s honor or prosper- 
ity. Senator Greene would get himself a great 
many blessings, especially from his fri he 
ais October sion tale of electing sme on 
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ocraey could not do better in the State. Sim- 
mons is a man of great organizing talent, and 
would do much to advance the good of the nation. 
The present Cheap Postage law owes much to his 
ability and zeal for its final passage through the 
Senate; and he is understood to be in favor of a 
still lower reduction of postage duties. He is also 
a hard worker, and so shrewd that nothing is im- 
possible to him which sleepless toil and keen cal- 
culation can accomplish. Governor Anthony is 
also talked of for the place, and he would, in all 
probability, honor it and benefit the State. Who 
will be elected, cannot be told. We do not, how- 
ever, expect any one who will make himself con- 
spicuous for a decided stand in favor of freedom 
or any radical reform. Simmons would accom- 
plish much for Cheap Postage or Tariff modifica- 
tion ; Anthony would be most likely to act for free- 
dom—both, in my opinion, have too much talent 
and too much political honesty to be elected. It 
will doubtless be some Cotton man, who will be 
sure to follow the good old customs of Rhode 
Island, and “Jet well enough alone.” A better 
motto is, Kzep well enough in constant action ; but 
unfortunately the State lets it alone, and it dies of 
course. More anon, if you please. 
Yours, very respectfully, 
RicuarD Rinewoop. 
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PUBLIC MEETINGS AT THE NORTH. 


MASS MEETING IN CAMDEN, LORAIN COUN- 
TY, OHIO. 
[ABRIDGED. ] 

Pursuant to previous notice, the citizens of 
Camden, without distinction of party, assembled 
on Thursday evening, the 21st of November, for 
the discussion of the late Fugitive Slave bill. 

The meeting being organized by calling Elam 
Hill to the Chair, and appointing A. J. Hinman 
Secretary— 

On motion, Rev. A. D. Low, Mr. William 
Grant, and Nicholas R. Hill were appointed a 
committee to report resolutions expressive of the 
sense of the meeting. 

The Fugitive bill having been read by Rev. G. 
G. Edwards, the committee on resolutions return- 
ed the following report : 

Resolved, That the late act of the American 
Congress, usually denominated the Fugitive Slave 
bill, is such a self-evident violation of natural 
right, of the provisions of the American Consti- 
tution, and the “ higher law” of the living God, 
that, so far from being entitled to the obedience 
of all “ good citizens,” is entitled only to the exe- 
crations of all good mn. 

Resolved, ‘That those members of Congress who 
contributed to the passage of said bill, either by 
voting, silence, or desertion, are unworthy of the 
confidence of the American People. 

The meeting was addressed by Rev. Messrs. 
Low, Edwards, and Abbot, and the resolutions 
severally adopted. 





FREE SOIL CONVENTION IN IOWA. 
[ABRIDGED | 

The State Free Soil Convention met at Yellow 
Springs on the 30th of October, pursuant to ad- 
journment, and temporarily organized by ap- 
pointing Rev. E. Thompson President, and Eli- 
zur Porter Secretary. 

On motion, Dr. G. Shedd, S. L. Howe, and E. 
Porter, were appointed a committee to prepare 
business for the Convention, and report during 
its next sitting. 

Convention adjourned till 2 o’clook. 

At 2 oclock, Convention met and organized 
permanently by appointing George Shedd Presi- 
dent; H. A. Ritner, Clark Alexander, and Wil- 
liam McClure, Vice Presidents; and W. H. An- 
derson, Secretary. 

On motion, S. Rankin, L. Anderson, E. Jessop, 
and D. G. Cartwright, were added to the busi- 
ness committee. 

The committee reported the resolutions found 
below, which, after free, full, and fair discussion, 
were unanimously adopted. 

On motion, the Convention adjourned to meet 
in Salem, on the 3d Thursday in November. 

GeorceE Suepp, President. 

W. H. Anverson, Secretary. 


2. Resolved, That the late Fugitive bill, as it 
has passed Congress, demonstrates, what Free- 
Soilers have so long and so often declared, that 
Slavery and Freedom cannot long exist together. 

5. Resolved, That this bill, in offering a bribe 
to a mercenary commissioner of $5 for every vic- 
tim consigned to slavery, is a desecration of the 
very name of jurisprudence. 

6. Resolved, That, in the opinion of this Con- 
vention, no upright minded man and Christian, 
no lover of liberty and justice, in these free and 
enlightened States of our Union, will ever accept 
or retain the office of commissioner under this 
law, to do its bidding. 

7. Resolved, That that branch of the bill relat- 
ing to the recapture of the fugitive—which allows 
any pretending claimant or his agent to seize any 
person whom he may choose, and wherever he 
can, “with or without process ”—which compels 
an officer under the law to serve such process, 
when tendered to him, under a penalty of $1,000— 
and which, in case of an escape from custody, 
whether with or against the will of said officer, 
compels him to pay the full value ofthe fugitive so 
escaping—which allows pro tempore marshals to 
be appointed in any and every community, for the 
convenience and at the bidding of men-hunters— 
and, finally, which allows all officers to call out 
the farmer from his farm, the mechanic from his 
shop, and the physician, lawyer, and minister 
of the Gospel, from their studies, requiring the 
same, as good citizens, to be obedient and active 
in the hunt and chase—surpasses in effrontery 
and insult to Christian freemen, in our opinion, 
any act of legislation that has stained the annals 
of our country. 

9. Resolved, That we adhere to the principles 
laid down in the Buffalo Platform, as being the 
great principles of the Free Soil party; and that 
we insist as strenuously as ever on the applica- 
tion of the Jefferson Proviso to the Territories, 
the abolition of slavery in the District of Colum- 
bia, and the entire separation of the General 
Government from the responsibility of extending, 
sustaining, or perpetuating the institution of sla- 
very. 

11. Resolved, That our Senators, Dodge and 
Jones, and our Representative, Leffler, in voting 
for this infamous Texas Boundary bill, and the 
more infamous Fugitive Slave law, have shown 
themselves unworthy to be the representatives of 
freemen and Christians, and ought hereafter to 
be permitted by the people of Iowa to remain in 
private obscurity, for which they have proved 
themselves much hetter fitted than to be the rep- 
resentatives of a free peeple. 





EDEN, ILLINOIS, 


Pursuant to notice, a public meeting was held 
on Friday, December 6, 1850, in the New Bethel 
Church, Eden. Matthew Chambers was called 
to the Chair, and Adam Marshall chosen Secre- 
tary. Rev. James Milligan led in prayer. 

The object of the meeting was stated by Rev. 
James Wallace; it was to express the sentiments 
of this community in relation to the Fugitive 
Slave Law. 

The Chair, according to a vote of the meeting, 
appointed a committee of five, consisting of Revs. 
J. Milligan, J. Gibson, Dr. R. W. Marshall, J. N. 
Coleman, and R. Brown, to report resolutions ex- 
pressive of the sense of this meeting. 

The meeting was then addressed by Rev. Mr. 
Nevin, who contrasted the Fugitive Law with the 
laws of the Bible and with the provisions of the 
United States Constitution. : 
The Committee reported resolutions which 
were unanimously adopted ; among them the fol- 
lowing : 

1. Resolved, That the Fugitive Slave Law is 
opposed to express constitutional provisions, and 
therefore a nullity. 

2. Resolved, That it is anti-christian ; of course 
we will oppose it, and employ all lawful means for 
its repeal. 

3. Resolved, That those members of Congress 
who voted for this infamous bill, or evaded a vote 
thereon, have forfeited all claim to the respect or 
support of a free and liberty-loving people. 

4. Resolved, That we will vote for no public 


officer who will not pledge himself to vote for its 
early repeal. 





FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CHICAGO. 


We consider the recently enacted Fugitive 
Slave Law as a most offensive mode of doing an 


unrighteous thing. Because— 


First. The power to decide definitely, and 


without appeal, whether an alleged fugitive is a 
freeman or a slave, is, by this law, vested in a 
single commissioner, appointed by the lower 


courts, which commissioner may possess no other 
qualification for the office than a willingness to 


serve—guch commissioner, moreover, acting con- 
stantly under the influence of a bribe 
against the alleged 


to decide 
fugitive. 
Second. The question of freedom and perpetual 
bondage is to be decided on ex parte testimony, 
taken perhaps in a distant State, and with no 
opportunity of cross-examining the witnesses, or 
of introducing rebutting testimony. 
Third. Northern freemen are by this act for- 
bidden to exercise the daties of humanity and 
hospitality to a whole class of merely su 
ted} too, only of the crime of wish- 
ing to be free—nay, more, are commanded by the 
law to become active assistants in a work which 
they believe to be expressly forbidden by the 
higt er law of God—Deut. xxiii, 15. 
ourth. By this law, no colored person at the 

North is safe from arrest and extradition to 
hopeless bondage, if persons can be found base 
enough to perjure themselves for the reward. 

For these, among other reasons, we are irrecon- 
cileably 7 to this law, and shall labor untir- 
ingly for its repeal, And even while it continues 





in force, we cannot obey its requirements or heed 
its prohibitions. We sball still afford aid and 
comfort, food and shelter, counsel and assistance, 
in all peaceable and Christian ways, to those who 
are imperilled by its provisions, and, if need be, 
suffer the consequences. 

Fifth. As Christiane, we do not recommend 
physical force to oppose this law, and we disap- 
prove of all combinations for resistance by force 
of arms, and the shedding of blood; but, never- 
theless, we cannot regard it as criminal in the 
alleged fugitive (in the position in which the Fu- 
gitive Slave Law places him) to defend himself, 
even, if need be, with violence, inasmuch as he is, 
by the operation of this law, placed beyond all 
protection common to civilized society, and is 
thereby thrown back upon those rights which be- 
long to man in a state of nature, or before society 
is organized. 





For the National Era. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN GOVERNMENTS, 


AND THE 
Proper Mode of Establishing Justice among them. 





BY JOHN .B. BEACH. 





No. 2.—Ordeals by Fire and Water—Trial by Judicial 
Combat, and the Modern Trial by Battle. 

When the arts of reading and writing were 
almost universally unknown, and the laws of evi- 
dence entirely undeveloped, great scope for fraud 
and falsehood existed at the judicial tribunals. To 
adjust the conflicting claims of litigant parties by 
carefully sifting and accurately balancing the 
contradictory testimonies of witnesses, was @ pro- 
cess too subtle for the courts of the middle ages. 
Neither the jurists had ability to master, nor the 
people civilization to appreciate, the trial by evi- 
dence. Hence, various methods less intricate 
were resorted to for determining justice between 
individuals. Such were the famous ordeals by fire 
and water, which formed so prominent a part of the 
jurisprudence of our ancestors. Thus innocence 
was frequently tested, according to prescribed 
forms, by making the accused walk blindfold and 
barefoot over nine red-hot plowshares, laid at un- 
equal distances, or plunge his naked arm to the 
elbow in a boiling cauldron. If he escape unhurt, 


God. 

These were the legitimate fruits of the super- 
stitious notions then universally prevalent, that a 
formal appeal to Heaven will invariably secure a 


with unerring and impartial justice. Moreover, 


dogma to establish the trial by combat in every 


I cannot do better than to follow Robertson, to 


gument. 

“The solemnities of a judicial combat were 
such as were natural in an action, which was con- 
sidered both as a formal appeal to God, and as the 


Every circumstance relating to them was regu- 
lated by the edicts of princes, and explained in 
the comments of lawyers, with a minute and even 
superstitious accuracy. 

“ By this barbarous custom, the natural course 
of proceeding, both in civil and criminal ques- 


place of equity in courts of judicature, and justice 
was banished from her proper mansion. Discern- 
ment, learning, integrity, were qualities less ne- 
cessary to a judge, than bodily strength and dex- 
terity in the use of arms. Daring courage, and 
superior vigor or address, were of more moment 
towards securing the favorable issue of a suit, 
than the equity of a cause, or the clearness of the 
evidence.” 

From the commencement of the twelfth century 


of modern civilization. Hence, it is now some- 
what more than seven hundred years since the 
human mind first awoke from the slumber of ages, 
and began anew to travel the road of progressive 
improvement. During this comparatively long 
period, jurisprudence has heen steadily develop- 
ing into a system; the petty baronies of Europe 
have been slowly consolidating into powerful 
States, which have extended their arts and men- 
ners over both hemispheres; men have gradually 


private injuries and the maintenance of personal 
rights; equal and general laws have been found to 
operate more happily than the caprices of passion 
and the wild outbursts of revenge; equity has 
proved to be a better arbiter than force ; citizens, their 
personal and reciprocal rights having been tho- 
roughly defined and established, have been placed 
on a better footing in respect to each other; and 
those customs, which formerly were considered to 
be “the happiest efforts of wise policy,” the high- 
est privilege of nobility, and the distinguishing 
mark of personal independence, have heen hunted 
out of Christendom by omnipresent Law, and vetoed 
Jor ail time by the still more terrible voice of rpuBLic 
OPINION, 

But whilst through successive centuries the 
public mind has been gradually moving over the 
great field of jurisprudence, tracing out in its 
movements a labyrinth extremely difficult for 
even jurists at present to retrace, hardly the first 
step has yet been taken in the march of international 
civilization. The great Christian Powers of the 
nineteenth century stand to-day upon essentially 
the same footing with respect to each other, as did 
the old Feudal barons a thousand years ago. 
Like the latter, they claim to be independent, and 
scorn submission to any legal tribunal. Like the 
latter, they consider force a better arbiter than reason, 
and generally submit their controversies to the 
trial by battle. Like the latter, they solemnly ap- 
peal to Heaven to aid their arms, superstitiously 
deeming this to be a certain mode of discovering 
justice. Like the latter, by the issue of a combat, 
they determine, not only “uncertain or contested 
facts,” but also ‘ general and abstract points in 
law ;’ and this form of trial they “conduct with 
many devout ceremonies, the ministers of religian 
being employed, and the Almighty being called 
upon to interpose” for the adjustment of the con- 
troversy. Furthermore, that contending parties 
should be judges in their own cause, that the law 
of honor requires its subjects to maintain with 
the sword whatever their lips have affirmed, that 
it is necessary for each to redress his own wrongs 
and defend his own liberties, are maxims which 
disappeared from the judgement seat when reason 
became arbiter in the place Of force; yet false and 
barbarous as they are, they constitute important 
canons in that system, according to which, the 
mutual acts and intercourse of Governments con- 
tinue to be regulated. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


—— 
From the Friend of Youth. 
CLEARING UP: 
OR, 
HOW THE WHITES LEARNED THE “SECRET.” 





BY MARTHA RUSSELL, 





Yes, it wasa dark, dirty, uncomfortable looking 

place enough, that room of widow White’s! The 
walls were blackened by smoke, and the ceiling 
and floor looked as if they had lost all memory of 
the existence of such things as soap and water. 
The windows—why, they were literally stained 
glass, not precisely such as you see in churches, 
my young friends, but stained with smoke and 
dirt, and ornamented with various nondescript- 
looking figures, by the fingers of little Dick 
White. The whole appearance of the room, the 
dust-incrusted cobwebs that festooned the wall, 
the rusty, dingy-looking tin dishes, and cracked 
crockery, seen through the half-opened cupboard- 
door, the bushy, one-sided broom squatted behind 
the door, as if it had no other end or use but to 
accommodate a great, dropsical-looking spider ih 
making his web from one wall to the other, were 
sufficient indications of that worst of all condi- 
tions, poverty combined with idle, slovenly habits, 
to say nothing of Mrs. White and her children, 
Letty and Dick. White! why, they had better 
been been called Black, or Brown, or Gray, or Um- 
ber, for their faces and hands generally resem- 
bled either of these colors, more than they did a 
clear, healthy white. 
Perhaps some of my readers will not thank me 
for introducing them to such a forlorn place and 
such miserable-looking people; but have patience, 
young friends, patience with me and them; we 
will carefully pick our way through this slough 
of slovenliness and want that encloses them, and 
perhaps we shall find, when the sun of awakened 
hope begins to clear away the fog, that they have 
minds as bright, hearts as open to all good in- 
fluences, as any of the more fortunate children of 
eart’ ; 


But we must be content to watch them awhile 
in their darkness, or rather twilight, for the atmos- 
here of their home was more like a dreary 
ovember twilight than anything else, though 
without it was Spring, and the glad May sunlight, 
like a joyous conqueror, took the green earth in 
his embrace, kissed each tender, bashful, green 
thing that came forth to meet him, scattered his 
golden arrows in every direction, but they could 
not penetrate the begrimed windows of widow 
White’s dwelling—they glanced aside, leaving 
bebind them a sickly yellow tinge. 

It was a glorious morning, and everybody said 
80, up and down the street, as far as you could 
hear people speak, but the Whites seemed to 





he was pronounced acyuitted by the jndgment of 


decision of the question at issue in accordance 
the martial spirit of the times combined with this 
kingdom of Europe. In treating of this antiquity, 


whose able “ View of the State of Europe” I refer 
as euthority for most of the statements made con- 
cerning both this custom and that of private War. 

He observes: “Not only questions about un- 
certain or contested facts, but general and abstract 
points in law, were determined by the issue of a 
combat ; and the latter was deemed a method of 
discovering truth more liberal, as well as more 
satisfactory, than that by investigation and ar- 


final decision of questions of the highest moment. 


tions, was entirely perverted ; force usurped the 


we date the origin and successive advancements 


adopted new maxims concerning the redress of 





know nothing about it. Mrs. White, with her 
hair stringing about her face, and several hooks 
missing on the back of her dress, sat rocking la- 
zily in an old, rickety-looking chair, casting occa- 
sional glances of despair at the gaping rents ina 
pair of Dick’s pantaloons that lay upon her knee, 
while the aforesaid master Dick, an urchin 
of some seven or eight years old, after having 
swept a space with the sleeve of his jacket upon 
the littered floor, large enough for his operations, 
had seated himself somewhat after the Turkish 
fashion, and was very busy displaying his artistic 
talents in sketching, with a piece of charcoal, all 
manner of boats and watercraft, with a profusion 
ne that would have puzzled Neptune him- 
se 


If holes on the elbow and knee are a mark of 
genius, as we have heard it asserted, then little 
Dick White might be set down as one possessing 
a whole mine of the pure ore, for he was seldom 
without one or both of these indices. Letty, a 
thin, slender girl of thirteen, witha massof bushy, 
brown hair, which looked asif it was never combed 
or parted, but drawn in azigzag manner across her 
crown, and gathered into a stiff, stubby braid, 
fastened with a piece of shop-twine, sat near the 
dingy window, sewing industriously upon some 
coarse garment. 

There was an uncomfortable, fretful, impatient 
expression upon the girl’s face, a8 she occasionally 
looked up from her work, and a querulousness in 
her tones as she replied to Dick’s questions, that 
went to show that the darkness without was but 
the type of that within. 

“Have you mended ’em, mother?” said Dick, 
as he saw her fling the pantaloons into an already 
over-loaded chair in the corner of the room. 

‘* Mended ’em, no; ’twould take a life-time to 
mend all the holes,” she replied, impatiently. 
“Pye just drawn them up a little, so that they’ll 
do. It’s no use trying,” she went on, crossing her 
hands upon her lap, and rocking back and forth 
with a new impetus; “cloth don’t wear any now- 
a-days—it’s all made to cheat poor people—as 
soon as you get a thing made, there’ll comea hole 
somewheres, It’s nothing but patch, patch, patch, 
all one’s life-time !”” 

Now, Mrs. White must have been laboring un- 
der a species of delusion, for neither her own nor 
her children’s clothes gave any evidence of the 
truth of her words; in fact, they were proof pos- 
itive to the contrary. If she had said it had been 
“ just drawing up a little, so that they would do,” 
she would have hit the truth, for, poor woman, 
she had been “ just drawing up” things a little all 
her life-time, but, unfortunately, nothing seemed 
to stay drawn. 

While she was giving vent to these exclama- 
tions, a neatly-dressed, cheerful-looking girl of 
about Letty’s age came up the alley, singing the 
refrain of some old song, which was taken up and 
continued by a full, musical voice in the room 
above. The girl had a spade and knife in her 
hands, and on her arm a small basket containing 
a few pepers of seeds. She gave asmile anda nod to 
Letty ss she was passing the door, which the lat- 
ter answered by flinging down her work and run- 
ning tc her side. Dick followed with a skip and 
a jump, while the mother screamed after them— 

“Letty, Letty, come right back, this minute! 
When do you think that work will be done, if 
you spend all your time gossiping in the street !” 
“They don’t mind me no more than the wind that 
blows,” she continued, sinking back in the chair, 
from which she had partly risen in the hope of 
arresting their steps, ‘ just as if 1 hadn’t trouble 
enough without their plaguing me to death. 

While the widow is bemoaning “her sad 
state” as the old ballad has it, let us turn to the 
children on the sunny pavement. 

“There, there, Letty, your mother calls,” said 
the girl with the basket, as the widow’s sharp 
“ Letty!” again rang out. 

“ Never mind,” repiied Letty, “she’s always 
calling about something. But tell me, are you 
really going to have a monthly rose—pot and 
all—and did the lady give it to you of her own 
mind, without your asking ?” 

“ Yes, this was the way it happened. You see 
mother washes for the family, and I go there fre- 
quently on errands. They have a great glass 
room fall of flowers.” ° 

“A glass room, Abba!” exclaimed both the 
young Whites in astonishment. “Now you are 
joking” 

“No, indeed, it isa real glass room—at least, 
it has a glass roof and glass sides,” replied the 
girl, “and I always walk very slowly past it to 
see the flowers, and sometimes I stop and look in. 
One of the young ladies saw me the other day, 
and asked me if I liked flowers, and whether I 
had aty at home. I told her I did like them very 
rouch,and all about my morningeglory’s ; and she 
smiled, and asked me if I liked roses. I told her 
that mother and [ loved them dearly. Then she 
pointel to a tall bush full of beautiful white buds, 
and stid, that was a white tea rose, and that it 
should be mine. The man that brings the clothes 
is to bring it when he comes next Monday, and 
she said it would blossom all winter if I took good 
care of it.” 

“And the lady gave you those seeds too, you 
say.” 

“ Yes, and I have been spading up some borders 
in our bit of garden, and planting them. Mother 
and I planted the potatoes and beans, and such 
things, a week ago.” 

“How Ido wish we had a garden—but, then, 
there is no use in wishing, for we never can have 
anything like other folks,” said Letty, sadly. 

“ And why not, pray tell? You have just such 
a bit of garden as ours; you and Dick can easily 
spade it up, and there are ashes a plenty to put 
on to it, piled up in the corner by the door. I 
could makea famous garden in two days.” 

“You could?” said Letty, looking up in her 
face in a kind of astonishment. 

“ Why, yes, and so can you. But you never 
will doanything till youtry. I will lend you our 
spade and give you some seeds, and, perhaps, help 
you a bit ; but there is mother calling. and I must 
go now,” replied Abba; “but come and see my 
rose, and we will see about the garden.” 

The next day was Sunday, and widow White’s 
room always looked more dreary, if possible, on 
this day than any other, for their clothes had 
been for along time too shabby to go to church, 
and, as they had no books, the time hung drearily 
upon their hands Letty, in general a good- 
tempered girl, was invariably cross and irritable 
on Sunday. Perhaps the sight of the well-dressed 
girls that passed the window had something to do 
with this. Dick was restless and mischievous, 
and Mrs. White more than usually disposed to 
rail against her il//-/uck, and the pride of all those 
who happened to be decently dressed. 

To tell the truth, it was a great deal easier for 
Mrs. White to lounge in her old rocking chair, 
and complain of bad fortune, than it was to set 
about conquering that fortune by energetic and 
well-directed efforts. 

Abba Lester’s mother was a tenant in the same 
house, and though equally dependent upon her 
own exertions, the contrast between the two 
families was like that between night and day. 
Indeed, to go from Mrs. White’s apartments into 
Mrs. Lester’s, was like coming out of a dark, 
foggy night into the clear light of morning—so 
neat, so orderly, so cheerful, did everything seem. 
Why, there was a whole world of cheerfulness in 
the fat, round face and broad shoulders of Mrs, 
Lester, as she bent over her wash-board—in her 
voice, as she trolled out Methodist hymns alter- 
nately with scraps of old songs she had learned 
in her girlhood—in-the pleasant smile and elastic 
step of Abba, as she moved about, putting “things 
to rights” about the room—in the rosy faces of 
Sarah and little Nathan, fresh from the thorough 
ablations bestowed by Abba’s busy hands. Then, 
they were always cleanly and comfortably clad, 
though both their clothing and household furni- 
ture denoted the most rigid economy. It was evi- 
dent that there was no just “ drawing up things” 
there, but that everything was well done, and at 
the proper time 
Mrs. Lester pitied the condition of her neigh- 
bors, while, if the truth must be told, she felt 
quite ashamed of their slovenly habits, and was 
frequently mortified and vexed, when people mis- 
took their door for hers. The good soul would 
willingly have gone in and scrubbed a week, if so 
long a time had been necessary, to have put their 
room in order, and she had several times been on 
the point of offering her services, but her courage 
failed. 

“Somehow, I don’t really dare to do it, Abba,” 
she was accustomed to observe on such occasions, 
“for if anybody was to come and offer to clean 
my house, I should take it as a downright insult.” 
They were discussing this topic on the Sunday 
evening of which we have spoken, and trying to 
devise some plan to secure their object without 
offence to their neighbor, when Abba, after vari- 
ous suggestions, exclaimed: 

“T have it, mother; we must talk to Letty. 
She is different from her mother, and, if I am not 
mistaken, would like to live like other folks; and 
I have minded that she has her own way when 
she chooses. She is coming in to-morrow night to 
see my rose, and we will see what we can do.” 
“Perhaps that is the best plan, after all,” re- 
turned the mother. “Pll tell you what, Abba,” 
she continued, after a moment’s pause, “let us ask 
them all in here to tea te-morrow. We never 
have been very sociable with them, for 1 did not 
care to have people think we were over intimate, 
and perhaps this was wrong. At any rate, they 
are in the world, and must have a place some- 
where, and the best way for us is to try to better 
their condition if we can. So, we will have them 
in here—and make our room as nice as possible, 
asa kind of hint. Then, let’s see—we will have 
bread and butter, and some nice, fresh buns. 
Yes, that will do, and it will go hard if we cannot 
find some way to ade them to live.a littls 
more like folks. I wouldn’t mind giving them all 
a dish of tea once a week, if they would only 
clean up the rubbish about their door,” 

[10 BE CONTINUED] 





From the Friend of Youth. 


SAILORS’ REVENGE UPON A HAWK. 


BY MARY IRVING. 


“*T never pitied a hawk but once!” said a 
friend of mine, as we sat discussing “ bird 
stories,” on a pleasant winter’s morning. 

“ Pity!’ How could one pity a hawk? I 
should have pitied the chicken he had 
clutched !”? 

“© Wait till you hear my story.” 

I was on the blue waters, under the bluer 
skies of the Mediterranean, sailing toward the 
isle of Cyprus. We were midway between 
the shores of Europe and Africa, quite out of 
sight of both. It was a calm, sunny spring 
day ; the surface was just ruffled into tiny rip- 
ples, that broke the shadow of the idle ship, 
with her lagging sails floating lazily before the 
gentle south wind. Hosts of swallows, who 
had flown southward to find their winter quar- 
ters in Africa, were on their way back to the 
summer groves of Greece. The sky—you can 
have no idea of the soft, beautiful skies over 
those seas—was dotted with clouds of their 
gray wings. ‘They flew low, and very slowly ; 
and many of them, when they reached the 
masts of the vessel, alighted to take a rest. We 
amused ourselves by catching them, which we 
could do very easily, for their fatigue seemed to 
have completely tamed them. 

My friend was holding one of the poor, tired 
little creatures in his hand, and I was examin- 
ing its plumage. The swallow rested quietly 
in his half-open hand, without even ruffling a 
feather, turning its half-shut eye up to him 
confidingly. 

All at once a hawk, who was also on the 
wing of emigration, and who had chosen the 
tallest mast as his stand-point of observa- 
vation, made a swoop, and, rushing down 
between us, pounced upon the poor little 
bird, snatching him out of our very hands. 
Grasping his prey tightly, and wheeling around 
with acry of triumph, he flew back to his 
watch-tower to feast upon the fruits of his 
robbery. 

A burst of indignation went up after him 
from the deck. Sailors are generous creatures; 
and the little bird that had sought our protec- 
tion was a sacred guest to them. The laws of 
hospitality had been outrageously violated, and 
vengeance must be taken forthwith. 

My own heart, I must confess, swelled with 
anger against the bold robber. Hawks are 
much bolder in eastern countries than here in 
America. Possibly, this is because they are, 
like the stork, considered by all Mussulmen_as 
privileged birds. They do abuse their privi- 
leges most cruelly. 

We sent the nimblest of the cabin boys to 
the mast-head, as our ambassador extraordina- 
ry to the invading enemy. He crept up like 
a cat among the shrouds, leaping from rope to 
spar skilfully and quietly, and, keeping always 
on the opposite side of the mast, he was hid- 
den from our sight at length by the top-sail. 

We watched breathlessly until his head ap- 
peared again. 

“‘ There, there!’ cried the mate, tossing up 
his tarpaulin, “ Hurrah !”” 

And “ Hurrah ” echoed every voice on deck. 
He had pounced upon the murderer at his ban- 
quet, and he waved him over his head in tri- 
umph as he slid down the mast. 

The hawk had bitten off the head of the poor 
swallow, and held it in his bloody bill; the 
body of the bird was firmly clasped in his 
claws. He obstinately clung to his victim 
through all our shaking and screaming. 

The sailors immediately called a council of 
war to decide his fate, and voted for Lynch 
law. But how should he be punished?  Kill- 
ing was too good for him! and torturing was 
rather too cruel for civilized men to think of 
inflicting. 

“The rascal deserves to be plucked and 
roasted alive!’ exclaimed an indignant tar, 
scowling up into the shrouds. “ Aha!” 

We looked up after.him, and saw the mate 
of the hawk sitting upon the mizzen mast, un- 
conscious of our plots, or of the capture of her 
spouse. » 

“* Up after her, my lad!” cried the seamen. 

Poor thing! it was rather cruel to make her 
suffer for the misconduct of her “lord and 
master ;”” but she was not the first “ wife ?? who 
had done it. The same boy glided up, 
and—— 

«© You don’t mean that he caught her, too!” 

«Don’t shake your head so incredulously ! 
I tell you itis true. She was, no doubt, ex- 
ceedingly wearied, like the swallow, by the 
long flight from shore.” 

A second shout rang out. The sailors clus- 
tered around the two prisoners, venting their 
spite and triumph, while I looked on in won- 
der to see what they wonld do next. I was 
not long left in doubt. The mate drew from 
his pocket a stout piece of rope, a little more 
than a yard in length. One end of this he fas- 
tened to the claw of the criminal, and the 
other to that of his mate. 

“ You’ve been no innocent in your day, my 
lady, I’ll answer for it!” he soliloquized over 
her. “ Ill chain ye with a clear conscience !” 

Having tried the strength of the string, he 
swung the hawks into the air, while a stunning 
shout went up from his comrades. 

The fettered birds, now bound together by a 
tie literally indissoluble, fluttered, struggled, 
and pulled at first in the greatest trouble and 
dismay ; but all in vain. 

«© Will they sink 2?” I asked, as with a feel- 
ing of real pity I looked after their once free 
wings. 

-My friend shook his head. ‘A mere lin- 
gering death they will have of it; but they de- 
serve it—the scoundrels !”’ 

They seemed to agree at last upon a sort of 
compromise, and rose slowly into the air, first 
one above, then the other, in a sort of swing- 
ing motion. Zig-zag, zig-zag, up and down, 
hither and thither, they floated away toward 
the shores of Africa, and were lost to our sight 
in the blue, boundless horizon! 





A SIMILE. 


A day was born. The eastern sky was 
marked with cold, dim light. Anon the faint, 
gray lines diffused ; then they grew bright, and 
brighter, and brighter still, until they filled the 
horizon ; then they climbed the unfolding sky, 
and lit the world with radiance. The glorious 
sun burst on the view, and heaven and earth 
lay bathed in gorgeous dyes. 

The new-born morning smiled in blushing 
loveliness, and nature drank the beauty of the 
scene, 

Thus came into existence a virgin morn. 

Ere long a tiny speck of shade hung far, far 
away in the ethereal fields. Soon it grew 
darker, and occupied a more extended space, 
whilst a mournful sigh came floating through 
the vale, Anon the feeble sighing of the af- 
flicted wind increased into a blast, a gale, a 
hurricane, and then it swept over the world, 
roaring like a mighty cataract of leaping, boil- 
ing, angry, hissing waters; while that me 
tiny speck spread wider, wider and darker, till 
it hung like midnight’s mysterious gloom, a 
world of blackness between'the earth and sky. 
Then the lightning’s blazing serpents fired the 
surcharged clouds, and the slumbering thunder 
woke, and split the heavens with ire, and rain 
and hail in torrents tumbled down. Revelling 
in his savage freedom, the storm rushed around 
the earth, dealing destruction in its course. 
The world shrank beneath the direful change, 
and tottered in her fear. 

So the storm came. 

It passed. 

The golden sunlight pierced the clouds again, 
and smiled once more upon the world below. 
It soon chased the warring elements from 
the azure fields, and ere the day had waned, 
it was robed in all her former brightness. 

So it is with this life. The morning dawns, 
and in childhood’s hours our way is bright and 
blest. The day wears on, and, as we older 
grow. the storm-speck rises in our horizon, 
and clouds obscure our sky. Yet, still, life’s 
sunshine beams above the storm, and though 
we bend beneath the fury of the blast, those 
glorious — will dissipate the gloom, and shed 
their cheerfulness again around our checkered 
way.—Dollar Newspaper. 





Lucxy Dream.—The pitmen of Belford 
Colliery, on proceeding one morning last week 
to their work at a “ sinkshaft,”’ found that the 
rope wrapped round the cylinder at the pit- 
mouth had been cut nearly through in more 
places than one. _ It is reported that the wife of 
one of the pitmen told her husband, on leaving 
for his work, to examine the rope, for she had 





dreamed during the night that the rope had 


HOOKER & HAWLEY, 
TTORNEYS and Counsellors at Law, Hartford, Con 
necticut. JOHN HOOKER. 
Sept. 12—ly ° JOSBPH Rk. HAWLEY. 
LIGHT'S LITERARY AGENCY, 
No.3 Cornhill, Boston. 


most reasonable rates. 


any part of the city proper, at a a year, free of post- 
age; single copies 6 1-4 cents rice, by mail, $2. 

THE FRIEND OF YOUTH, « new and attractive 
monthly journal for Youth, edited by Mrs Bartey, and 
published at Washington, also comes by Express to this 


cents a year; by mail, 50 cents. 
June6. G. W. LIGHT & CO. 
GUNDRY’S CINCINNATI MERCANTILE COL- 
LEGE, 


ond Walnut streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


course of studies prescribed at this institution, for the 
purpose of qualifying Young Men ina thorough practical 
manner for the duties of the counting house and for busi 
ness pursuits generally. 

The design of the iustitation is to impart such informa- 
tion as will make practical men and ¢cientific aecountante 
for any and every department of business. 

The prominent subject of study is, Double-Entry Book- 
Keeping ; or, in other words, the scifnce of accounts, in its 
adaptation to every variety of transactions that can possibly 
arise in the operations of Trade, whether wholesale, retail, 
commission, banking, manufacturing, jobbing, or any other 
form of business. 

In order to qualify those who enter this instituticn in a 
superior manner for the responsible duties of commercial 
life, lectures on commercial law are given in connection with 
the science of book keeping. Lectures on the general laws 
of trade, as cmtained in the best treatises on banking aud 
political economy, have also been lately introduced witb 
great advantage and success. 

Students are (in addition) made familiar with general 
mercantile forms and phraseology, or what may be termed 
the literature of commerce, including commercial letters of 
all descriptions. 

It will be the assiduous endeavor of the Principal to make 
those who attend this institution good practical penmen—a 
sine qua non to those wishing to enter the arena of trade. 

A complete course of calculations is included in the exer- 
cises. 

Terms for the full course - . - - $40 00 

&F Instruction is given individually; thus gentlemen 
can enter at any time. 

OF The institution being. chartered, students on gradu- 
ating receive a diploma, signed by a board of mercantile and 
legal gentlemen. . 

OXF The time requisite to complete the course averages 
from six to twelve weeks. 

The undersigned has at much labor and expense collected 
a library of standard works, both American and foreign, on 
the above subjects, as well as obtained such practical infor- 
mation from real business as is deemed important or useful, 
and has also been enabled, from long experience as a teach 
er, to greatly improve and simplify the mode of imparting 
this kind ofinstruction. He thus flatters hiniself that those 
who patronize this institution from the inducemetits held 
out, will have their expectations more than realized. 

Sept. 19—3m JOHN GUNDRY, Principal. 








LIBERTY ALMANAC FOR 1851, 

HE American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society have 

just published another stereotyped Almanac, for the 
coming year, with special reference to the great question of 
Slavery at the present time, and in the expectation that the 
friends of the cause throughout the country will co-operate 
in diffusing extensively the valuable statistical and reading 
matter it contains. Considering the expense at which the 
Almanac has been prepared, the low price at which it is 
sold, and the increased facilities for forwarding it, by express 
or otherwise, from New York, over the whole of the North- 
ern States, it is confidently expected that the circulation 
this year will greatly exceed that of any previous year. So 
much useful matter cannot well be circulated at less ex- 

ense. 

4 The Almanac is handsomely printed, on finer paper than 
usual, with well-executed wood engfavings, prepared ex- 
pressly for it, illustrating the escape of Henry Bor Bro«n, 
a scene at Washington, and the kneeling Slave Mother Be- 
sides the Calendur, which is equal in all respeots to that of 
the American Tract Society’s Almanac for 1851, and the 
Eclipses, Cycles, &c., &c., the Almanac contains a variety 


The friends of the cause are earnestly invited to co-operate 
in giving a wide circulation to the Almanac, and to send 
their orders at an early day fora liberal supply. It is sug- 
gested that they make arrangements with merchants in 
their neighborhood, before visiting New York, to have a few 
hundred Almanacs packed with their goods. In this way 
the cost of transportation will be very small. If no such 
opportunity offers, the owners of expresses are now more 
reasonable in their charges than heretofore. This mode of 
conveyance is better than the post office, as every Almanac 
sent by mail, whatever the distance, costs two and a half 
cents. 

A Catalogue of rtost of the Publications for sale at the 
Depository is annexed, from which selections can be made; 
and books and pamphlets can be sent with the Almanacs, 
withcut much, if any, additional expense ‘ 

Orders, enclosing payment, in bank notes or post office 
stamps, may be addressed to 

WILLIAM HARNED, Agent, 

Aug. 8—6t No. 61 John street, New York City. 

N B. Editors friendly to the canse of freedom are re- 
spectfally requested to give the above an insertion, as the 
object in publishing the Almanac is not tomakemoney, but 
to diffuse useful information. 





DAVID TORRENCE, NOTARY PUBLIC, 
Xenia, Ohio, 
Wires take acknowledgments, depositions, affidavits, and 
protestations, in town or country; is agent for the 
National Era, the Union Mutual Life Insurance Compa- 
ny, the American Ltve Stock Insurance Company; and 
will attend to the collection of claims generally ; also, to sell- 
ing, leasing, and renting real estate. 
OF Office—Galloway’s Buildings, up stairs—oorner room. 
Sept. 19—ly 





JOHN W. NORTH, 
TTORNEY and Counsefor at Law, and Genera! Land 


Agent, Falls of St. Anthony, Minnesota Territory. 
Oct. ll.—y 
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THE BRITISH PERIODICALS AND THE FAR- 
MER’S GUIDE, 
LEONARD SCOTT & CO.,, 
NO. 54 GOLD STREET, NEW YORK, 
= UE to publish the four leading British Quarterly 
Revtews and Blackwood’s Magazine; in addition to 


which, they have recently commenced the publication of a 
valuable Agricultural work, called the 


“ Farmer’s Guide to Scientific and Practical Agri- 
culture,” 

By Henry Stephens, F. R. S., of Edinburgh, author of the 

“ Book of the Furm,” &c., &c , assisted by John P. Norton, 

M. A., New Haven, Professor of Scientific Agriculture in 

Yale College, &c., &c. 

This highly valuable work will comprise two barge royal 
octavo volumes, containing over 1,400 pages, with g@ighteen 
or twenty splendid steel evgravings, andmore than @x hun 
dred engravings on wood, in the highest style cf the art, il 
lustrating almost every imp!ement of husbandry now in use 
by the best farmers, the best methods of ploughing, plant- 
ing, haying, harvesting, &c., &c., the various domes‘ic ani- 
mals in their highest perfection; in short, the pictorial fea 
ture of the book is unique. and will render it of incalculable 
value to the student of Ag: iculture. 

The work is being published in semi-monthly numbers, 
of 64 pages each, exclusive of the steel engravings, and is 
sold at 25 cents each, or $5 for the entire work in numbers, 
of which there will be at least twenty-two 

The British Periodicals republished are as follows, viz: 

The London Quarterly Review—-Uonservative; 
The Edinburgh Review—W hig ; 

The North British Review—Free Church ; 

The Westminster Review—Liberal; and 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine—Tory. 

Although these works are distinguished by the poiitical 
shades above indicated, yet but a small portion of their con 
tents is devoted to political subjects. It is their literary 
character which gives them their chief value, and in that 
they stand confessedly far above all other journals of their 
class. Blackwood, still under the masterly guidance of 
Christopher North, maintains its ancient celebrity, and is 
at this time unusually attractive, from the ecrial works of 
Bulwer and other literary notables, written for that maga- 
zine, and first appearing in its columns both in Great Brit- 
ain and in the United States. Such works as “The Cax- 
tons” and “ My New Novel,” (both by Bulwer,) “ My Pe- 
ninsnlar Medal,” “ The Green Hand,” and other serials, of 
which numerous rival editions are izsued by the leading 
publishers in this country, have to be reprinted by those 
publishers from the pages of Blackwood, after it has been 
issued by Messrs. Scott § Co.,s0 that subscribers to the 
reprint of that magazine may always rely upon having the 
earliest reading of these fascinating tales. 

TERMS. 


For any one of the four Reviews, $3.00 per annum. 
For any two of the Reviews, 5.00 = do. 
For any three of the Reviews, 70 = do. 
For all four of the Reviews, 8.00 = do. 
For Blackwood’s Magazine 3.00 do. 
For Blackwood and three Keviews, 9.00 do. 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews 10.00 do. 


For Farmer’s Guide, (complete in 22 numbers,) $5. 
Payments to be made in all cases in advance. 


CLUBBING. 


A discount of twesty five per cent. from the above prices 
will be allowed to clubs ordering four or more copirs of any 
one or more of the above works. Thus: four copies of 
Blackwood or of one Review will be sent to one address for 
$9; four copies of the four Reviews and Blackwood for $30, 
and go on. 
Orders from clubs must be sent direct to the publishers, 
as no discount from these prices can be allowed to agents. 
Toney current in the States where issued will be received 
at par. 
Remittances and communications should be always ad- 
dressed, postpaid or franked, to the publishers 

LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 
Dec. 19. 79 Fulton st., New York, entrance 54 Gold st. 


OF Subscriptions received in Washington by Taylor & 
Maury, Franck Taylor, and W. Adam, Booksellers. 
LARD FOR OLL. 
ARD WANTED.—Cash paid for corn, mast,andslop-fe¢ 
Lari. A ply to 
THe MAS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer, 
Jan. 2. 33 Water street, near Walnut.Cincinnati,O 
PHILADELPHIA TYPE AND STEREOTYPE 
FOUNDRY. 


HE subscriber would call the attention of printers to the 
greatly reduced prices of the present list. They now 











offer— 

Picaat - - = 30 cents. Minion - - - 4Scents. 
Small Pica - - 32 Nonpareil - - 58 
Long Primer - 34 Agite - +--+ 72 
Bourgeois - - 37 Pearl - - - 108 
Brevier - - - 42 Diamond - - 160 


Determined to spare no expense in making their establish- 
mentas perfect as possible, they have recently got up a com- 

fete set of the justly celebrated Scotch-cut Letter. from 

iamond to English, to which they particularly invite at- 
tention. 

Having lately made numegous additions to their stock of 
Fx anes, Borders, Ornaments, §c., their assortment is 
now unrivalled in the United States; and their improved 
methods of casting, and of preparing metal, enable them to 
furnish orders in a manner to insure satisfaction. 

Printing Presses, Cases, Stands, Chases, Galleys, Printing 
Ink, and every article used in a printing office, tantly 


STABLISHED to aid the circulation of all USEFUL 
PUBLICATIONS issued iu the United States Or- 
ders for Books or Periodicals executed promptly, and at the 


THE NATIONAL ERA comes from Washington to 
this Agency by Express, and is delivered by carriers in 


Agency. Price, delivered in Boston, free of postuge, 75 


Apollo or Museum Building, northavest corner of Sixth 


| 
ype attention of the Public is respectfully called to the | 


and C 


ing, State street, opposite south door of St 
8 


tnallyattended to. 





THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL UNITED 
STATES MAIL STEAMERS,, 
a ships composing this line are— 
The ATLANTIC, Captain West. 
Tie PACIFIC, 
The ARCTIC, 
The BALTIC, 
The ADRIATIC, 
; These ships having been built by contract expressly for 
Government service, every care has been taken in their con- 
struction, as also in their engines, to insure strer gth and 
speed ; and their accommodations for passengers 4 


Cuptain Nye. 
Captain Luce. 
Captain Comstock. 
Captain Grafion. 


are une- 

qualiled for elegance or comfort. 
Price of passage from New York to Liverpool, $130, Ex- 
| clusive use of extra-size s'ate rooms, $325 dnd $300. From 


Liverpool to New York, £35. 
An experienced surgeon will he attached to each ship, 
No berth can be secured until paid for. 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING, 















| From New York. From Liverpool. 
1850. 1850, 
Saturday October 12] Wednesday October 230 
Saturday October 261 We «day November 20 
Saturday November !6 | Satur lay December 7 
Saturduy November 3) | Saturday December 21 
| Saturday December 14 1851 
| Saturday December 28 | Saturday January 4 
~ 1831. re January 18 
Wednesday Januery Febrnary 1 
Wednesday January 22] Saturday February 15 
Wednesday February 5 ; Saturday March ~ l 
Weitnesday February 19 | Saturday March 15 
Wednesday March ) | Saturday March 29 
For freight or passage apply to 
EDWARD K. COLLINS, 
No. 56 Wall street, New York, or to 
BROWN, SHIPLEY, & CO, 
Liverpool, 


The owners of these ships will not be accountable for gold 
silver, bullidn, specie, jewelry, precious 
unless bills of lading are signed the 
thereof expressed therein. 

O<3~ After the first of April next, the rate of fre'ght by 
the above steamers from Liverpool wiil be materialiy redu- 
ced. Jan.2, 


’ 
stones, or metals, 


refor, and the value 








THE FREE PRESBYTERIAN, 












FP\H'iS paper (under the editorial control of Rev. Joseph 

Gordon, Rey. John Rankin, corresponding editer,) will 
complete the first half year of its existence on We Inesday 
Jennary Ist, 1851. The substantial favors extended to if 
thus far show that such a journal was needed by the reli- 
gious community. It will be the study of the editor to make 
its columos a still more full expon-nt of the principles and 
views of those who desire the church to take hig id holy 
ground on the great monal questions which now avitate the 
world. The Free Presbyteriun will steadil: aim to present 
the religion of t'\e Lord Jesus Christ (as it is) in harmony 
with ail true reform— socia!, moral da legislative—-and in 
uncompromising hostility to all that is wrong, whether it 
find its lodging place in Church or State. 


While it is professedly the organ of the F'rce Presbyter 
Church, and will maintain the distinctive princi ’ 
separate it from other branches of the Preshy 


an 


tiples whieh 












The Free Presbyterian wil thea mere sectari: t. 
but will most heartily co-operate with every other instrn- 
mentality calculated to promote the glory of God and the 


highest good of man. 
Terms, two dollars perannum. Add 
WILLIAM F CL 
Jan. 2. Mercer, Mercer Co., Pa. 
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JAMES BIRNEY AND CHA RLES C. PEIRCE, 
Cincinnati. 
IKNEY & PEIRCE, Attor neys at Law and Notaries 


Public. 
JAMES BIRNE ¥i commissioned to take depositions, se- 
knowledgment of deeds, and to administer oaths and affirm- 


ations, by appointment of the Governors of 


Alabama Connecticut Delaware 
Illinois Indiana lowa 
Keutneky Louis‘ana Michigan 
hiissonri Mississippi Maine 

New York New Hampshire North Carolina 
Pennsylvania Khode Island South Carolina 
Tennessee Vermont Wisconsin. 
Texas Maryland 


Special attention given to collections and to the taking of 
depositious. 
Office, No. 114 Main street. 
WATSON & RENWICK, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
GENTS for procuring Patents in the United States 
and foreign countries. 
_ They prepare Specifications and Drawings of new inven- 
tions, and transact all business connected with their pro- 
fession. 


July 25. 





- . : : - They wii! revise and attend to the reconsideration of those 
of interesting and valuable reading and statistical articles | 2. :0243 crip sac ecdnce Baca these 
- Ser applications which have bn rejected by the Commissioner 

of an auti-slavery character, selected and original. The f Patents. eithe aancustiat @ datentiwe sashes 
sines will be os follows: 0 aten §,eitner on account of a detec tive specification and 

P a m re drawing, or the presentation of an improper claim. 

For one thousand copies + - © - $20 00 Persons residing at a distance may procure al} neceseary 
Forone hundred copies - + + + 250 information respecting the patentability of their inventions, 
For one dozencopies - - + = = 40 may have their applications for patents madein proper form, 
Forasinglecopy- - -* - = : 05 and may obtain patents, without incurring the expense ofa 


personal attendance at Washington, by writing to thesub- 
scribers. 
Models can be safely sent to us by the Expresses 
Rongh sketches and descriptions can be sent by mail. 
Le:ters must be post paid. 
Office on F street opposite the Patent Office 
P. H. WATSON, 
July 18. EK. S. RENWICK. 


T a meeting of the Board of Managers of the Parkeviile 

Hydropathic Institute, held Fifth month I5th, 1850, 

Joseph A. Weder, M. D., was unanimously elected Resident 
Physician, in the place of Dr. Dexter, resigned. 

Having made various improvements, this institut 
pr: pared to receive an additional number of patients; and 
from Dr. Weder’s well-known land practical experience 
in Europe, (acquired under Vincenz Pref€snitz, the founder 
of the Hydropathic system,) and for several years past im 
this country, aud particularly in the city of Philadelphia, 
(where he has had many patients,) the Managers believe 
the afflicted will find him an able and an attentive physi- 
cian 

The domestic department being un 
Steward and Matron, will enable the Doctor to devote to 
the patients whatever time may be necessary. 

Application for admission to be made to 

SAMUEL WEBB, Secretary. 

Office No. 58 South Fourth street, residence No. 16 Logan 
square, Philadelphia. 

General Description of the Parkeville Hydropathic 

Institute. 

The main building is three stories high, standing back 
from the street about one hundred feet, with a semicircular 
grass plot in front, and contains thirty to forty rooms. The 
grounds around the house are tastefully laid out with wa'ka 
and planted with trees, shrubs, &c. On th 
trance to these grounde is a cottage containing four rooms, 
used by male patients as a b: ng house, with every con- 
venience for packing,” bathing, &c.; on the right of the 
entrance, about two hu tant, stands a similar 
cottage, used by the la pu es. 

In the rear of the Institute, at the distance of one hun- 
dred feet, are three other cottages, some eighty feet apart, 
One of these is the laundry, with a hydrant at thedoor; the 
other two are occupied by the servants. 

The hydrant water is introduced into these cottages as 
Well as into the main building, and all the waste water car- 
ried off by drains under ground. 

THE WATER WORKS 
Consist of a circular stone building, standing on the brow 
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Jer the charge of a 
































of a hill, surmounted by a large cedar reservoir. containing 
five hundred barrels, brought from a never-failing spring of 
pure cold water in the side of the hill, by “a hydraulie 
ram,’’a se!f-acting machine of cast iron, that is kept con- 
stently going, night and day, by the descent of the water 
from the spring. The surplus water is carried from the 
reserv*ir to a fountain in the water-works yard surrounded 
by weeping willows. In the first story of the water worka 
is a circular room, containing the douche bath, which isa 
stream falling from a height of about thirty feet, and can 
be varied in size from haif an inch to an inch aud a half in 
diameter Adjoining the douche room is adres 


with marble tables, &c.; the rising douche (for the 
piles, &c.) is one of the most complete contrivances of the 
kind, being entirely under the control of the patient using 
the same. 

There are many other appliances, which can be better un 
derstoood by a persona! examination. May 30. 











BOSTON “NATIONAL ERA” AGENCY, 
No 3 Cornhill. 
HE National Era comes from Washington to this ofice 
by * xpress, and is delivered by carriers in any part of 
the city proper, at $275 a year, free of postage; single 
copies, six and a quarter cents. 

Nowis the time to secure this national advocate of the Lib- 
erty Movement, during the first session of Congress under 
the new Administration, when questions of the most thrill- 
ing importance must be decided. 

Subscriptions and renewals respectfully solicited by 

Nov. 25. GEO. W. LIGHT, 3 Cornhill. 





WHEELLAN & WCOD, 
\ HOLESALE and Retail Boot and Shoe Manufactur- 
ers, sign of the BIG RED ROOT, No. 39 Lower 
Market, south side, two doors west of Sycamore street, Cin- 
civnati—Dealers in Boots, Shoes, Pulm Leaf Huts, &e. 
J. P. WHELAN. 
May 23—-ly A WOOD. 


COM™ ISSIO N STORE. 


M.GUNNISON, General Commission Morchani,101 
Rowly’s Wharf. Raltimora M4. Dee.23.—Iv 





V. B,. PALMER, 
The Americun Newspaper Agent, 

S the only authorized agent for this paper in the cities of 

Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, and is duly empow- 
ered to take advertisements at our rates. His receipts wiil 
be regarded as payments, His offices are— Boston, 8 Con- 
gress street; New York, Tribune Building; Philadelphia, 
northwest corner of Third and Chesnut streets. an. 2. 


BENNETT'S DAGU ERBREAN GALLERY, 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Washingion City, one door 
west of Gilman's Drug Store. 
HE citizens of Washington and strangers visiting the 
city are respectfully informed that the subscriber has 
just opened a gallery as above, which be has fitted up in ele- 
gant style, with all the latest improvements, inclading 
AN EXTENSIVE SKYLIGHT, 
and is now prepared to take pictures of ali sizes, single or in 
groups, which his long experience and great success embol- 
den him to say will be pronounced by competent judges fully 
equal to any specimens of the phonographic art ever produ- 
ced in the United States. 
Cabinet pictures, measuring eleven by fourteet inches, 
taken at short notice; also,crayon and enamelied Daguerreo- 
ty pes. 
Pictures taken equally wel! in cloudy ae in fair weather. 
Perfect satisfaction warranted in a 1] cases 
The public are respectfully invited to call and examine 
specimens. N.S. BENNETT. 
Jan. 3i—ly 
NEWSPAPER AGENCIES, 
B.PALMER, the American Newspaper Agent is agent 
e for the National Era, and authorized to take Adver- 
tisements and subscriptions at the same rates as required by 
us. His offices are at Boston, 8 Congress street; New York, 
Tribune Building; Philadelphia, northwest corner of Third 
and Chestnut streets; Baltimore, southwest corner of North 
and Fayette streets. 
os S. M. PETTENGILL, Newspaper Advertising, Sub- 
scription, and Collecting Agent, No. 10 State street, Boston, 
(Journal Building,)is slso agent for the National Era 


LARD OIL. 
MPROVED LARD OIL.—Lard Oil of the finest quality 
equal to sperm for combustion, also for machinery and 
woollens, being manufactured withont acids, can always be 
purchased and shipped in strong barrels, prepared expressly 
toprevent leakage. Orders received and executed for the 





Lake, Atlantic, and Southern cities,also for the Westindies 


Janadas. Apply t 


) 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer, 
23 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, 0. 


Jan. 20. 


“LAW OFFICE, COLUMBUS, 0. 
LLIAM B. JABVIS, Jan., Attorney and Counsellor 


= j latt’s new build- 
at Law,Columbus,Ohio. Office in cy Amt 


ofall kinds, punc- 
San. 


usiness connected with the profession, 





on hand, at the lowest rates. 

Second-hand Presses,and Type used only in stereotyping, 
at reduced prices. 

Books, Pamphlets, Music, Labels, &c. &e., stereotyped 
with correctness and despatch. 

N.B. Specimen Books will be sent to printers who wish 
to make orders. L. JOHNSON & CO., 


Jan 2. No. 6 Sansom strect. 


BOARDING, ty 
RS. EMILY H. STOCKTON, No. 161 Chestnutstreet 








been cut, 


between Fourth and Fifth streets, Philadelphia, 
Oct. 256—tf 














POWERS & SEATON, i 
TTORNEYS and Counsellors at Law, an we 
an . 
in Chancery, Youngstown, ——— . POWERS. 
Sept. 26 G. W. SEATON. 
"FANCY SILK GOODS, DRESS TRIMMINGS, &e, 
K MclLWAIN & SON, Philadelphia, No. 3 Bank 
« street, importers and dealers in Fringes, Gimps, and 
Buttons Hosiery, Gloves, Ribbons, Purse Twist, Combs, 
Steel Beads, Spool Cotton, Tapes, Needles, Pins, Bobbins, 
ke, &o. &e, Jan. 2, 
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